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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning: was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 


























Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 





This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
megning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and’ Phrases. 


Send me by return mail 






































A New Addition to The WRITER’S DIGEST 
List of Writer’s Helps 


Dictionary of Classified Quotations 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM 
I AVEN’T you often wanted an apt quotation to give added point to a 


statement you have just made, or to polish up a thought? 


No matter 


how good your memory may be, you can’t remember every good thing that 





What They Are Saying About It 
WRITERS OLD AND NEW 


Every reader will welcome the inclu- 
sion in the Dictionary of quotations 
from modern writers like Stevenson, 
Masefield, Kilmer, Francis Thomp- 
son, Tabb and Newman, Latin, Greek, 
German and French authors appear 
in good English homespun.—AMERICA. 


IDEAL ARRANGEMENT 
Intended primarily for the author, 
journalist, clergyman and lecturer, 
this volume offers an arrangement 
that, while differing from that of 
similar reference books, is very con- 
venient.—T HE CONTINENT. 


IT’S COMPLETE 
Intended primarily for the use of 
those who write, speak, or teach. 
Every speaker and writer has often 
felt the need of just such a book as 
this. The method of arrangement is 
commendable. Nearly two thousand 
separate subject headings are em- 
ployed, together with an index of 
subject headings with cross-references 
and a list of authors, with dates of 
birth and death—JourNAL oF N. Y. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

FOR EVERY WRITER 
It includes the best and most useful 
of old familiar quotations and also 
contains thousands of new ones. 
Every writer and every speaker should 
have this book upon his study table.— 
EDUCATION. 














has been said by others, or always recall, 
just when you want it, a quotation that you 
do remember. 


As Indispensable as a Dictionary 


Whether you write fiction, poetry, plays, humor 
or feature articles, you need Benham’s Dictionary 
of Classified Quotations at your elbow—because 
from it you may dig at random and always bring 
up a sparkling gem of thought. Apt quotation is 
an art in itself. Every great writer has owed 
a very considerable part of his success to his 
ability to use just the right quotation at just the 
right time. And this monumental work places 
at your disposal thousands of quotations from the 
great writers of ali time. 

Benham Quotations is absolutely up to date, 
and therefore quotes from many modern authors 
(as well as all the older ones) who are ignored 
in other works. Its arrangement is delightfully 
simple and convenient. Its material is arranged 
by subjects, while a masterly cross-reference 
index to authors makes it especially serviceable 
and practical for literary workers. And more 
—its type-page is large and its type is clear, 
making it a pleasure to consult it. 

Send for it today—but don’t send any money! 


650 pages, large octavo. Bound in durable cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


sls a ype ca sv —MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ Please send me my copy of Benham’s Dictionary of Classified Quotations. 
the postman who delivers it I will pay $5.00. 


Name 


Street 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


Monthly Manuscript Contest 
For July 


The contest, in which we offered three prizes—$20.00, $10.00, and $5.00—for the 
best short story, the best informative article, and the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., 
July 31st. ; 

After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 

Short Story: “PATSY PULLS SOME WIRES,” by Lena C. Main, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Poem: “THE OLD BRIDGE ON THE SARANAC,” by Edith Spaulding, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 

Article: “MUMMIFICATION AND BURIAL IN ANCIENT EGYPT,” by E. P. 
Davis, Niles, Mich. 
Effective with the April Contest, the Photoplay Prize was dropped. In our 

opinion it is a waste of time and postage stamps to offer photoplay synopses or 

scenarios to producers at the present time. They simply are not buying from the 


unestablished author. 
Prizes will be awarded each month for the best 


SHORT STORY, $20.00. INFORMATIVE ARTICLE, $10.00. Poem, $5.00 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes of this Bureau. All manuscripts will 
be returned with a free, detailed criticism, except those for which prizes are awarded, which become 
the property of the Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, upon the payment of the prize awards. _ Prize- 
winning manuscripts will be published in THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE, the Bureau’s 64-page 
journal for writers, 

2. Short Stories should not contain more than 7,000 words; informative articles should not contain 
more than 3,000 words, and poems should not contain more than 50 lines. All stories must be 
original, never published in any form or manner, 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large nd 
“Monthly Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
self-addressed envelope must be enclosed for the return of the manuscript. 

4. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN. Any color of ribbon may be used, but black 
record is preferred. Any size sheet of paper may be used, but white paper, size 8% x11, is preferred. 
The name and address of the author must appear in the upper left-hand corner of the title page. Suc- 
ceeding pages must be numbered. 

5. The names of prize winners will be announced each 


Seribbler’s Own Magazine. 
ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets, 

Effective July 1st, 1924, we charge only 20 cents a thousand words for Detailed Criticisms of 
short-story manuscripts under 10,000 words. Clients, however, must enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with their manuscripts. Our criticisms are worth ten times the amount asked. Send in your 
manuscript today—the thoroughness of our Detailed Criticism will surprise you—and be -of great 


help in improving your work. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“‘The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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You Were Balzac or Dumas 


---they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why 
old writers for so many stories? 
present-day writers. 


The demand is bigger than 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 


the supply—therefore the producers 
But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 


perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- It’s 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of this _morning’s 
stories in him—if he 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 
at the bottom and tells 


several 


‘IDEAL’ 


can 


ment I have 
Washington, D. 


times the 
mouth, Texas. 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


worth the money, as 
as others that I have seen priced at 
times yours.”—L. C, 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
mail, 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful] state- 
seen.”—S, M. N., 


“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. 


price.’”—J. L. P., 


you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up astory. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 


good 


I have four 


Worth many 
Ply- 








gredients. 


The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


SEND FOR OUR PHOTOPLAY MARKET LIST 


We recently published in THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST a list of motion picture producers 
who want material from free-lance writers 
—a list which shows that there is a very 
genuine demand for the kind of scenarios 
that “The Ideal Course in Photoplay 


Writing” teaches you to write. If you will 
write—TODA Y—we will send you a copy 
of this complete list, and also a copy 

FREE— of an intensely interesting “Story 
of An Ambitious Writer.” Use the Coupon. 











OUR UNIQUE “FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON” FEATURE 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date. 


Name 


Street 











Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 
a copy of your list of Photopley 
photoplays, and a copy of your book, “Story of An Ambitious Writer.” 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


Please send to me, without any obligation whatever, 
Producers who will buy free lance 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material, Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs, De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc, There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
a. and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen. 
The hook treats every important of screen 
authorship.’"—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


detail 





TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind. 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Exposition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building. Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
QOuatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 

orms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells defin‘tely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 


hook is the outcome of years of experience, 
Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 








Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 


1 very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements, 


own 


needs, 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 to 2000 
000 to 3000 
3000 to 4000 


4000 to SQG0 WOPER... ccrccccvccscescveveseoes 


be applied to your 


This experience can 


in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
scripts of more than 40,000 and for verse. 


Send for full explanatory circular, 


Words over 5000, 


words, 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


“Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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ANNOUNCES A 


New Short-Story Contest 


FOR DETECTIVE STORIES 


Our short-story contest, which closed June 20th, was the most 
successful contest which we have ever conducted. The first prize 
story is being published in “Brief Stories Magazine”, which has 
taken its place as one of the best fiction magazines of the day. Also a 
radio play will be written around the story and broadcast on a date to 
be announced later. . 


In response to an appeal from large numbers of our readers, we 


have decided to conduct a second prize short-story contest. It is open 
now, and will close December 15th. 


$60 and $40 in Cash Prizes 


—to be awarded to the authors of the two best stories. 


JUDGES IN THIS NEW CONTEST 


J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS, Author of “Fran,” “Lahoma,” “The Stork’s Nest,” 
and other best-sellers. 


JOHN WELLINGTON LA RUE, Literary Editor of “The Cincinnati Enquirer.” 


EDWIN BAIRD, Author of “Fay,” “The Heart of Virginia Keep,” “The City: 
of Purple Dreams,” etc., and editor of “Real Detective Tales.” 


The story winning first prize will be published in “Real Detective 


Tales Magazine”. 
New features which we have added make it the most interesting 


Contest which we have offered. Send for free descriptive circular, giv- 
ing full details as to length of story, how to mail, etc. Address: 


SHORT STORY CONTEST EDITOR 
Writer’s Digest 
22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Are You Afraid of Words? 


Words are but a means to an end—make them 
do your bidding! 
By MARY BLAKE WOODSON 


Editor, Missouri Notes, Kansas City Star; Department Editor, 
Woman’s World ; formerly Staff Writer, Country Gentleman 


It is all very well for the writer, even the 
young writer, to be God-fearing. Perhaps 
he needs to be more than any other. But 
when it comes to fearing words he had 
better look out! For of all instruments 
of torture devised by man to limit himself, 
of all the obstacles he has set up for him- 
self, perhaps there is no more baffling one 
than just words. 

There comes a time in every writer’s ca- 
reer when he fears words with all his heart 
and seul and during that time his writings 
are usually as stiff as a cattail, as pedantic 
as a dictionary and as interesting as The 
Congressional Record, and nobody knows it 
better than he does himself, yet he feels 
helpless to obviate it. 

Just why that time should always come 
is one of the mysteries of “letters,” but 
certain it is that it does come, and drives 
the poor novice into a state of hysteria al- 
most, before it passes. Perhaps it is just 
the awakening of a word sense, or perhaps 
itis plain stage fright, or an awful realiza- 
tion of what the printed word staring up at 
him can do to the author of its being. 
Whatever it is, the young writer somehow 
gets the idea that to be simple and straight- 
forward, to say what he has to say in 
“United States,” to tell it to folks in the 


folksiest way, is extremely inelegant and 
will promptly brand him as plebeian and a 
roughneck. 

So he becomes finicky to the nth power. 
He gets scared to death of words. Never 
do his characters plainly come in—they 
always enter. They don’t live anywhere, 
they reside, they don’t go about the business 
of making a fascinating story for the 
author in any sensible manner. They mince 
through the tale in a silly, didactic way 
and in their precise mincing rob the poor 
tale of virility and force and shackle the 
poor author until they reduce him to a 
state of utter pulp, just with respecting 
them and their grand manner. 

This is a phase any well-regulated author 
needs to beware of and snap out of as soon 
as he feels it coming on, otherwise it will 
have him by the throat and he’ll have a 
fearful time breaking loose. I don’t mean 
by any means that he should immediately 
become extra sloppy and slip-shod then— 
or that he should ever be this—but he needs 
to square his jaw and say the things he 
wants to say the way he wants to say them, 
regardless, right then. When you come to 
think about it, what is the much-vaunted 
“originality,” after all, but just exactly 
that ? 
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During this phase, words will have a 
fashion of rising up and shouting: “Oh, 
my, this will never do! Everybody will be 
shocked and scandalized if you don’t make 
me very high-brow.” But don’t let them 
fool you. Words—all of them—are made 
to use, and the good, old, comfortable, 
threadbare ones, used every day of the 
world, will establish an informal kinship 
and bring you closer to the cockles of your 
readers’ hearts than all the dressed-up, com- 
pany-mannered words in the world. 

Perhaps one of the greatest shocks a 
young newspaper reporter gets is just find- 
ing out that the great and the much-her- 
alded personages he is sent to interview are 
after all quite simple, ordinary human be- 
ings with baggy trousers and double chins 
and al] the ills and faults and failings that 
human beings are heir to, just like anybody 
else. Sometimes they are a little more 
human than human beings and that’s what 
makes them personages. At all events, if 


they are supercilious and haughty, despite 
their baggy trousers and double chins, they 


don’t get as sympathetic a hearing and story 
out of the young reporter as they do if they 
are simple and folksy. 

Well, words are just like that. 
just a means to an end, too, that’s all. They 
are just to use in telling somebody else 
something funny or something sad or some- 
thing tragic or something melodramatic or 
something silly. When they attempt to be 
anything else they are just frauds and are 
not convincing. In most cases it’s the story 
that adorns the words and not the words 
that adorn the story. 


Like Milestones On a Journey 

I always like to think of words as mile- 
stones on a journey. After you get your 
trip nicely mapped out, you want to use the 
ones that get you where you are going the 
quickest. You most certainly do that on a 
regular journey—especially if you are hop- 
ing for the consummation of a business deal 
at its end, as most writers do of their 


They are 


stories. 

None of this has anything to. do, mind 
you, with ungrammatical or inelegant Eng- 
lish. Jt does lean a little, however, toward 
colloquisms or even to a bit of slang, if 


they are the precise things needed at a pre- 
cise spot to drive a point home or make a 
situation clear or a conversation real, with 
a sparsity of words. And these are the very 
things the young author fears. He dreads 
to use the words he knows in the ordinary 
manner, to express himself with the words 
with which he is most familiar, because he 
dreads being speared by a pedant or being 
laughed at. He forgets utterly that even in 
writing one may sin, if sin one must, “like a 
gentleman.” 

So when you feel a mood creeping on you 
wherein you find yourself limited and 
hemmed in by haughty words that insist 
upon being used and which you are afraid 
not to use, recognize that you have reached 
the point in your writing career where you 
are uncertain of yourself and are letting 
words begin to annoy and ride you. 


Don’t Despise the “Poor Relation” 

Don’t succumb. 
show them who is boss. Make them your 
servants. Use them if they are needed, but 
if their poor relations are just the thing 
you're wanting for some particular job, 
use the poor relations just as freely and 
with utter abandon. 

Dickens and Kipling both are shining ex- 
amples of the worth of words, though one 
is wordy in spots to a painful degree and 
the other is terse to a fault. Yet in study- 
ing both, one can see endlessly the fearless 
use of just the right word to make what 
is being written live, again and again. 

Dickens is particularly naive in this, his 
training in acting and studying plays, per- 
haps, having given him a very facile pen in 
drawing word-pictures that are life itself, 
in a keen, original way. Take, for instance, 
that portion of “Our Mutual Friend” where 
the Boffins make their historic and unex- 
pected call on the Wilfer family and are 
ushered into the little hall by the snippy 
Lavina Wilfer. Dickens arrays the rest of 
the family at the top of the steps “listen- 
ing in.” During the conversation he inter- 
polates: “Strained attention on the part of 
Mrs. Wilfer’s legs, Miss Bella’s legs, Mr. 
George Sampson’s legs.”’ And finally when 
the Boffins are invited into the newly and 

(Continued on page 63) 
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SENS, 


“Key” and Your One-Act Play 


Showing that a play, like a musical composition, 
demands thematic development and “key” 


By MARY MacMILLAN 


Author of “Short Plays,” “More Short Plays,” “Third Book 
of Short Plays,” “The Little Golden Fountain,” etc. 


There is a certain thing in a play that 1s 
seldom if ever spoken of by critics and those 
who write about drama. In my own expe- 
rience I have never found it noticed, and 
yet it is an element of the greatest import- 
ance, for it is the very essence of the play. 
I have tried hard to find a word or expres- 
sion to name it with, and so far I have 
failed. There seems to be no term that 
just exactly fits. 

The word that comes nearest perhaps is 
smell, but if I were to refer to the smell of 
a play certain literal-minded persons might 
object. I might call it fragrance, but that 
suggests sweetness and all plays are not 
sweet. Neither will aroma do. All the 
words of taste are closely connected with 
smell and arouse the same objections. And 
if | speak of the look of the play or the feel 
of it, in your imagination immediately takes 
shape a bulky thing, round or square that 
is too lifeless and silent to suggest a play in 
any way. I might in general call it the 
sense of the play and there would be no non- 
sense in that, either! 

You see, I want to put it in terms of the 
senses because it is something one seems to 
apprehend through the senses—a natural 
thing, almost a physical thing. 

[ will, then, for the sake of exactness 
take refuge in the sense of hearing and call 
the thing I mean the “key-note” of the 
play. 

The Sense of a Play 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
subtle the senses are? How much we live 
by them, even when we are not aware of it? 
How content we are when surrounded 

colors we like? How some music 
soothes and other music excites us? How 
much more appetite we have for the food 
that tastes good to us? All of which may 


seem to have nothing to do with the writing 
of plays but nevertheless is all of a piece, 
as the old lady said when she took some 
fragments of muslin to make her old man 
a shirt. 

The sense of a play, the feeling of it, 
the aroma, or, as I have chosen to call it, 
the key-note in which it is written, is a very 
subtle thing and one of which the dramatist 
is himself not always wholly conscious. 
Perhaps it is better that he should not be 
too aware of it, or at least that the very 
young playwright should not be. 

There are those who hold the opinion 
that it is best to be so enthralled in your 
writing that you work as though subcon- 
sciously. But I venture to say that no mat- 
ter how completely absorbed the writer is 
in his theme, he will be able to answer any 
questions put to him about it—at least he 
ought to be able to do so. He ought to 
know why he is doing a thing even if he 
doesn’t analyze his motives to himself, and 
if the work he is producing is worth while, 
he does know. 

And even at the risk of despoiling a most 
delicate thing, of producing a misunder- 
standing in regard to a most subtle thing, 
and of helping to develop in a young writer 
one of the most deplorable traits, self-con- 
sciousness, it is necessary to give some in- 
structions in regard to this key-note, or 
sense of the play. One must exercise a 
sweet reasonableness in regard to it. In 
other words the writer must have sense 
about the sense of the play. 


Pitching a Play in a Certain Key 

A play like a piece of music must be writ- 
ten in a certain key. That is why I called 
what I am talking about the key-note. “C 
Major” may be said to be the normal, 
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healthy key and an ordinary theme of music 
may be written in that key. But if the com- 
poser means to interpret an undeserved 
doom, an inordinate longing, a wailing de- 
spair, he will inevitably use a minor key. 

To get down to brass tacks: You must 
settle in your own mind when you start to 
write a p'ay, even before you put a word 
to paper, what interpretation your theme 
demands and therefore what the tone of 
your play is going to be. 

If the play is to be a tragedy it will have 
to have a tragic note running all through; 
this may be the brilliant tragedy of sword- 
play, or dull, sordid tragedy, or what you 
will to suit your theme. 

If you are to do a comedy, don’t begin it 
with a funeral dirge. If it is to be a farce, 
remember to toss it up and keep it up 
lightly. And if it be a mystery play shock 
is the key-note you must sound—not often 
enough to jade the nerves of the audience 
but just often enough to keep them on the 
qui vive, ready to jump out of their seats. 

The excellent playwright strikes his key- 
note at the very beginning of the play. 
Shakespeare seems to do it—certainly in 
“As You Like It,” “The Merry Wives,” 
and “The Dream,” and I believe even more 
definitely in the tragedies. Look at the 
beginning of “Macbeth’—the witches on 
the heath—-blood and mystery and struggle 
—and blood and mystery which are the end 
of struggle—“when the battle’s lost and 
won’—"fair is foul and foul is fair.” In 
the beginning of ““Hamlet” there is the sur- 
prised quick call, “Who’s there?” connoting 
danger and something wrong underneath; 
and, following almost immediately, “ ’Tis 
bitter cold and I am sick at heart,” which is 
the key-note of the drama. 


The Title as Indicating the Key 

To look at some of the plays I have men- 
tioned in previous articles: in “The Cat and 
the Canary” the very title is significant, and 
so is the opening. It is midnight in an old 
house and the will of the dead man is to be 
read. The caretaker, an old colored woman 
who was the dead man’s housekeeper, at 
once announces her belief in ghosts and her 
knowledge that the house is haunted. In 
the beginning of “Dulcy” the first to enter 


are the husband and brother of Dulcy, who 
have to sit around and wait for Dulcy who 
is late—Dulcy is always late and people are 
always having to wait or do things they 
don’t want to do because of Dulcy. These 
two men like each other well enough, they 
endeavor to be polite and make conversa- 
tion but there is nothing to talk about be- 
tween brother-in-laws and the spectacle of 
two speechless men hanging round upon 
the advent of a woman when they want 
their dinner, is funny. The ridiculous js 
the key-note of the play. 

Strike your key-note at the beginning! 
Not only because it is good art but because 
it is the sensible thing to do. (And, by the 
way, good art is sensible. It is the practical 
thing.) Don’t keep your audience waiting. 
Remember that your audience is human, all 
too human, they are neither gods nor super- 
men and they can’t see through ground- 
glass. They do not want to be befuddled 
and kept in the dark about the intention of - 
the play and if you do that to them they will 
be apt to think you don’t know yourself 
what you are trying to do and will not have 
much of an opinion of you. Give the cue in 
your opening scene. For even a short play 
has scenes. They are not accented by the 
fall and rise of the curtain necessarily, but 
each different grouping of characters con- 
stitutes a scene. 


Unity of Theme 


Having decided upon the tone of your 
play, stick to it pretty thoroughly through- 
out the piece. Don’t mix things, especially 
in a short play. A long play admits more 
elements and Shakespeare in his tragedies 
sometimes has a counterplot of comedy, but 
the tendency of modern drama is toward 
cohesion and consistency. 

A tragedy should not drop into the comic 
and a comedy should not grow tragic except 
in the minds of the characters. In that 
wonderful Spanish play, “The Passion 
Flower,” there is no drop from the deep 
seriousness which develops into the tragic. 
A farce should not become didactic or philo- 
sophical. A mystery play must never be- 
come farcical. And all of this holds particu- 
larly true of the short play. For the same 


(Continued on page 61) 
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How Great Stories Are Plotted 


Showing how, step by step, a plot is built up after the idea or theme is 
selected, with the introduction of the conflict element and 
the development of character 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of Collier’s, and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


In my article last month on “Why Weak 
Plots Are Weak” I set forth some sugges- 
tions for avoiding defective dramatic con- 
flicts. Doing so, I stated, is the most im- 
portant lesson in mastering narrative tech- 
nique. It is important because it involves 
the logical relation between action and mo- 
tive. Since in my former article I pointed 
out how not to do it, I shall in this article 
attempt to give some idea of how a strong 
drama should be plotted. Doing this, I 
think I can make the process most clear 
and impressive if I use as illustrations the 
plots of famous stories with which practic- 
ally every writer is acquainted. 

[ have no means of knowing precisely 
what steps were followed by these famous 
writers in building their plots; the steps I 
set forth, however, may very likely have 
been the process they used in making them; 
and in any case the process I use illustrates 
the kind of reasoning every successful writ- 
er must follow in building his plot. In fol- 
loving my reasoning, please note how all 
the very common errors mentioned in my 
article last month are avoided, how con- 
sistency in character is maintained and how 
even slight story germs are built up with 
the greatest possible dramatic intensity. 

Many of the greatest stories, it is fair to 
assume, had their inception in “inspirations” 
containing very little emotional conflict. 
Maupassant, for instance, may very well 
one day have hit upon the following idea: 

A very shy man sat in a restaurant with 

his wife. A gentleman diner near them opened 

a window, causing a draught which brought 

the wife discomfort. The wife asked her 

husband to request the man to close the 
window. 

The husband, after one glance at the sour 


looks of the gentleman, may have been afraid 
to speak to him. 


llere we have in very weak form another 


internal conflict between two desires. We 
can represent this conflict as follows: 
Fear of dis- 


pleasing 
wife 


Fear of dis- 
pleasing the 
other man 


Here we have practically the same general 
character trait, timidity, inspired by two dif- 
ferent people. To follow our rule, now, and 
increase the emotional conflict, we have only 
to intensify this specific character trait. 
Timidity is, of course, basically fear; we 
therefore intensify the fear by altering the 
factors which inspire it, keeping them in 
direct opposition. This we do as follows: 


| f 
t Opposed by 


The husband sees his wife being annoyed 
by the leering gaze and audible remarks of 
an intoxicated diner. The episode is witnessed 
by other diners at adjoining tables. The hus- 
band hesitates to order the man to cease an- 
noying the wife, fearing that he will precipi- 
tate a fight and be injured or humiliated. 
At the same time he is afraid not to face the 
man, knowing that not only his wife, but the 
surrounding diners will feel contempt for his 
timidity. 

The conflict of desires has now reached 
this stage: 
{ Fear of contempt 


] 
+ Opposed by of wife and 
} other diners 


Fear of 
other 
man 


This conflict is more intense, but it is not 
yet at maximum intensity. We now carry it 
another stage: 


Our hero is now dining with a friend and 
the friend’s wife. We give him this time a 
minor trait of chivalry to women. When the 
intoxicated man leers at and talks about his 
friend’s wife he impulsively orders the man 
to cease his offensive conduct. The intoxi- 
cated man rises, and in a voice which the 
whole restaurant hears, challenges the hero 
to come outside and dispute the matter fur- 
ther with their fists. He is afraid to do so, 
feeling sure he will be beaten up. He knows, 
too, that if he doesn’t accept the challenge, 
his two friends and the other diners in the 
restaurant will feel contempt for him. 


The emotional conflict now is: 
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Fear of ) { Fear of the con- home. It is obvious to the young man that 
being | tempt of his the father desires him to pay court to the 
beaten t Opposed by ; friends and the daughter. He knows the young woman quite 
up J | other diners well, and being certain that she does not 
; - 7 tte * eo like him nor he her, he politely evades accept- 
etapa he a = in a pees — ioe ts inwiallon, 
‘pickle nde any plot-makers : oe 
F aa : sit sie pape! ae : “ma Here is merely a suggestion of conflict 
wo > S lis point. Sure- ae . 
es . — me - 6 eh. ag ng between the two men, but it is a suggestion, 
y s s lently ; let us . . . 
af vi - a a ” oe uy C and upon it we build by following our rule 
yroceec j story. | so. r- ; =P : * 
, ie ee tee ety. Os ve : of intensifying the desires given each man. 
age! Ss > nse rtp : 
rd Pr 2 "W not a more reg = ~ This we can do by making more serious the 
than this: é serious fates co . ; 
te ye ae. ous fates cou consequence to each man if they fail to 
1e face rate c ‘ : 
e face than public - private contempt follow their desires: 
or a severe beating? Well, what is the ; ‘ 
sis aie ad , ; : ‘ The young man is deeply in love with the 
most serious thing that can lappen to any young woman, but he knows that she does 
man? Death, surely. Very well, let’s con- not love him. His strong sense of honor 
tinue until we kill the gentleman; In doing about women forbids his paying further suit 
Bi: te © under the circumstances. The father, know- 
so we reach the emotional conflict in Mau- ing that the young man is an excellent “catch” 
passant’s very remarkable story, “The and feeling sure that his daughter will learn 
Cowart” . to love him if she marries him, tells both 
Oward. young people that if they don’t marry he 
will ruin the business of the young man and 


Count Lasalles, a very chivalrous gentle- fdas tikka 4 er 
man, while dining with a friend and his wife, bring him to poverty. : ; 
sees that the wife is annoyed by the way Once again we have created genuine dis- 
another diner /Jooks at her. Instantly acting tress all around; but we must not stop with 
on impulse, he orders the man to cease his : sr : : 
offensive attentions. Both men spring to their mere distress. The young man will lose his 
feet. No words are exchanged. The Count fortune if he refuses. What more serious 


slaps his opponent with his glove; they ex- tonne might threaten him? Again— 


change cards, and a duel is on. 
The Count is a coward. He fears to fight death. We are now ready to picture the 


the duel, feeling sure he will be killed; he conflict in Stevenson’s The Sire de Male- 
is so distraught that he knows he will not be it’s D ” 
able to defend himself. On the other hand, troits Voor: 
oe be me if “4 ee to 5° t the duel he Sire de Maletroit suddenly detects his fair 
wl e scorned and ostracize y society at nd onlv niece in a secret flirtation. His 
large in Paris. Unable either to fight or to See ait tans ily honor is a: outraged that he, 
endure desperate consequences of not fight- being a medieval gentleman, decides to force 
ing, he commits’ suicide. his niece to marry at once and to trap a 
The emotional conflict in this famous young man for the purpose. He therefore 
constructs an outer door to his house such 
story can be stated thus: that it will open at a slight pressure from a 
; = ae passerby, but cannot be opened from within. 
tase ot | idl ties | I ol ow meee Anyone who enters will be unable to escape. 
ra . 7 | es ae om One night young Dennis de Beaulieu is caught. 
a t outcast The old man faces him, produces his niece, 
The emotional conflict in this and the and commands him to agree to marry her 
Svat iitrats wil ane Inert Let within two hours or be killed. Young Dennis 
irst illustration were are internal, et Us having a strong sense of chivalrous honor 
now take a conflict between one man and about young women, refuses absolutely to 
another, again employing a situation used marry the girl. The young man is impris- 
; = ibis RES ay oned with the girl, and the outcome of the 
in a well-known short story. This time we plot, of course, is that during the two hours 


will use the trait of honor, giving it to each they are together they fall in love with each 


‘ ae : p . other. 
of the main characters in a somewhat dif- N — F _ ies te 
; ¢ Ne e deg e nflict 11 
ferent form. One of them, a young man, ote the degree of emotional co 


has a definite sense of chivalrous honor ‘he climax - this ne canner aig ap ei 
touching the opposite sex; the other, a fa- Young lover will allow himself to be thrown 
ther, is strong on the honor of his family. to his death from . castle parapet rather 
The beginning stage, or “first inspiration,” than marry the fairest maiden in the land 
we will say, is as follow: if the maiden does not love him! This sure- 
é ly is a “supreme test” of chivalrous honor. 
The father, seeing his only daughter ad- The father, rather than abandon his plan, 


vancing into her twenties without a suitor, ; : E ; | 
tacitly invites the young man to call at his however fantastic, to maintain his family 
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honor, will kill a prepossessing young neigh- 
bor in cold deliberation—maximum inten- 
sity of devotion to an ideal of family honor. 

Manipulations such as these can as easily 
be applied to the third type of conflict, that 
between man and natural obstacles. A man, 
say, on a cold day is surprised, and possi- 
bly alarmed, to notice that one of his fingers 
has lost its sense of feeling. He hastens to 
rub it with snow to restore the circulation. 
The episode might well be the beginning of 
a powerful story whose essential dramatic 
features could be worked out by simply in- 
tensifying the desires not to succumb to the 
influence of cold and strengthening the ob- 
stacles which prevent the satisfaction of this 
desire. Keeping the desire, to survive the 
cold, the same throughout, the natural ob- 
stacles might be built up as follows: 

1. Man flaps arms to get warm. 

2. Man runs and so warms himself. 

3%. Man lights fire with last match and to 
ae it from going out, burns the flesh of his 
land. 

!. Man with no matches left and no fire 
tries to kill his dog, cut his body open, and 
warm his fingers by plunging his hands into 
its body. 

Man with hands and feet frozen so that 
no sensation remains might, in last desperate 
effort to save himself, run and stagger for- 
ward though he felt as if he were floating in 
the air, suffered exquisite pain, and had al- 
ready seen that he would freeze to death. 

This climatic series of conflicts between 
the same desire and different natural ob- 
stacles is used by Jack London in his pow- 
erful story, “To Build a Fire.” The man 
finally : dies, dreaming of the discovery of 
his body by his friends. 

All the above are fairly simple illustra- 
tions of conflicts. They are markedly one 
or the other of the three types, internal, 
man and man, and man and nature. Many 
stories, some of them the very greatest, as 
we shall learn hereafter, employ two or 
even three of these patterns. Kipling’s 
“\Vithout Benefit of Clergy,” to suggest one 
llustration, employs all three types. The 
lesire of the hero, Holden, is his passionate 
love of Ameera and Toto. His shame for 
his ee love provides a: internal 
conflict; fear of the condemnation of his 
sienna provides a conflict between man 
and man; and the disease germs of India 


i 


furnish the final obstacles which complete a 
tragic catastrophe. 

We are now ready to formulate a useful 
general rule for producing strong drama: 
The intensity of a dramatic situation varies 
as the intensity of the conflicting desires, 
and as the pattern of the conflict is made to 
reveal character. Geometric as this sounds, 
it is an abstraction which lies at the very 
center of all art which portrays the heart- 
beat of humanity. The greatest story writ- 
ers, poets, playwrights, never heard of 
—true; but their works show that they ac- 
tually achieved the ideal here set forth; 
some method was inevitably involved; if 
you can grasp their method and use it, well 
and good; if you can’t, I suggest that you 
try another. You will need practice and 
much constancy in your labors, but if you 
persist, you will see your writing gain in 
vision and power and you will know some of 
the joys of the real artist. 





THESE USELESS BARDS 
By J. R. McCartuy. 


Since jauntily the Messrs. Wright 

Proved man can ride a stringless kite, 
The poets have been singing 

Of little ships for little men 

To take and bring you back again, 
Like tinny lizzies winging. 


Inventors did not give a dang 
How lazy rhymers sat and sang— 
They went right on inventing. 
This sort of plane and that they made 
And rode the thunders unafraid, 
No wind nor storm preventing. 


Till now at last while poets still 

Sit singing on their quiet hill, 
Lamenting, prophesying 

A thrifty French inventor sits 

Within his flivver plane and flits, 
Across the channel flying. 


A hundred miles for thirty cents! 
Great Mercury! What now prevents 
The bard from singing winging. 

Alas! The answer is not hard: 
When he gets thirty cents, the bard 
Of eggs, not planes, is singing! 





Don’ts for Writers of Humor 


Practical hints for the preparation of your manuscripts and 
the importance of knowing your markets 


By HENRY FISHER 


Don’t you think this is a pretty good way 
to begin an article of this nature? Of 
course, you are under the impression that 
the very first paragraph would start off 
with don’t do this and don’t do that. To 
have done that would have been entirely 
out of order. By the time you had con- 
sumed the entire article, the first paragraph 
would, no doubt, have been entirely forgot- 
ten. But I just couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion of commencing the initial paragraph 
with the word “don’t.” 

Don’t you think it’s about time I got 
down to brass tacks? So do I. So here 
goes! 

Don’t submit manuscripts written in long- 
hand. No matter how small the joke or how 
tiny the epigram may be, from a profession- 
al standpoint, the typing increases its chance 
of selling. Typing spells neatness. Neat- 
ness stamps you as a professional, not an 
amateur. Editors receive so many copied 
ancient jokes from so many school children 
written in longhand that, to submit your 
original gems in the same manner, would 
place you in the same class with the chil- 
dren. 

Then why run those chances and have 
ood work rejected owing to the lack of pro- 
fessional neatness? If unable to purchase 
a typewriter for cash, get one on the month- 
ly payment plan. 

Don’ forget to enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope every time material is 
submitted. There are still a great many 
who omit the stamp. Editors begin to note 
these little grains of carelessness and in time 
you receive a nice little letter reminding 
you gently, but firmly, of the postage due. 
While this is something of a “don’t,” it also 
relates to something due. 

Don’t write on both sides of the paper. 
This is vitally important. Use a new sheet, 
even if it is only for another word. 
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Don’t submit a joke without a title. There 
are times when a title is the most clever part 
of the joke. Why should you expect to be 
paid in full when only half the work has 
been completed? The writer who gives the 
editor the least work receives the most com- 
pensation. 

Don’t send a letter with every batch of 
It is perfectly proper to introduce 
yourself for the first time. After that, let 
your work speak for itself. Editors are 
busy people and a letter boosting your 
product is about as much to the editor as a 
toy balloon to the Shenandoah. 


jokes. 


Don’t under any circumstances submit one 


joke to two different publications at the 
same time. Let us say that both magazines 
have purchased your joke. When published 
simultaneously the respective editors will 
immediately exchange letters and discover 
that you have double-crossed them both. 
I can assure you that the letter you will 
thereupon receive from both editors will 
be far from pleasant. Aside from this, 
you lose your prestige among the publi- 
cations by being blacklisted. Does it pay? 

I still remember when a certain writer 
was exposed in Life for submitting and sell- 
ing to that publication a poem of a humor- 
ous nature, concerning Mexico, which was 
deliberately copied out of an ancient issue 
of the New York Sun. The expose ma- 
terialized when the original author of the 
poem recognized his own product under the 
name of Mr. Blank. By all means, be 
original. It pays in the long run. 

Don’t send an insurance joke to a grocery 
trade journal and a grocery joke to an in- 
surance trade journal. Always try to fit 
the round peg in a round hole. It will save 
you a vast amount of postage stamps and 
energy. 

Don’t write a joke on a full sheet of 
paper. The ordinary 8!4x11 sheet of paper 
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should be neatly cut in half to measure 81% 
x514. This makes a convenient size for 
jokes and epigrams. 

Don’t attempt to write too many jokes in 
one day. If you find that you run dry after 
writing, say fifteen jokes in one day, go out 
and take a long walk, inhaling the fresh 
ozone. Retire early, and next morning 
you will awaken as fresh as a daisy, with 
new thoughts, new ideas, and new incentive. 
Try it. 

Don’t make the last line of your jokes too 
long. As stated in a previous article, “brev- 
ity is the soul of wit.” 

Don’t send American postage 
when submitting material to Tid-Bits, Lon- 


stamps 


don, or any other foreign publication. Pur- 
chase an International Reply Coupon for 
eleven cents from your local post office. 
Place this coupon in the same envelope 
with your jokes. The editor on the other 
side exchanges this coupon for foreign 
stamps and uses these in returning to you 
the jokes or check, as the case may be. 

Don’t, above all things, forget to keep 
abreast of the times by reading the current 
market lists in THe Writer’s DiceEst. 
These lists spell the immediate wants of 
busy publications. 

Mr. Fisher's next article will deal 
with the accuracy and plausibility of 
“Bright Sayings of Children.” 


Does Your Story Have Distinction? 


An analysis of stories submitted to THe Writer’s Dicest Short 
Story Contest by one of the judges 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Through the courtesy of Editor O’Don- 
nell, I have been reading the short stories 
offered in the Short Story Contest recently 
conducted by THE Writer’s Dicest. This 
has been an interesting experience, as it has 
given me a very comprehensive view of the 
work done by a large number of new writ- 
ers, when presumably they were endeavor- 
ing to do their best. 

| say the work of “new writers” 
while the names of the writers were not at- 
tached to the manuscripts, I take it for 
granted that the majority of them were 
beginners or students in short story work, 
and were sending these manuscripts largely 
as an example to show their tutelary mag- 
azine what had been accomplished under 
its guidance. 


A High Average 


[ think I sha'l be violating no confidence 
in what I am about to say. By and large, 
these stories showed a high average of pro- 
ficiency in the story teller’s art. There were 
few among them but that were entirely 
worthy of publication. That is, they were 
stories of interest, well and properly told. 


for, 


A number of them were of particular ex- 
cellence. But often in reading them, the 
thought occurred to me that if the writers 
had taken a little more thought regarding 
the things that had been said to them from 
month to month by various writers in this 
magazine, they could have accomplished 
ends still more worthy and have come 
nearer the target toward which they were 
aiming. 
Stories Must Be Distinctive 


While most of the stories were worthy 
of publication, comparatively few among 
them had the outstanding qualities that 
would compel editorial attention to such an 
extent that they would be singled out from 
among hundreds of others as most worthy 
of consideration. 

Now that is the great point in story 
writing for publication. Thousands of peo- 
ple are sompetent to write readable stories. 
They do this, the stories perhaps are read 
in the home circle or among friends, and 
pronounced good—“‘just as good as lots that 
are published in magazines.” The writers 
naturally put some confidence in this ver- 
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dict. They send their stories out and they 
are returned, and then perhaps they send 
them to a literary critic for an expert opin- 
ion, with a letter in which they quote the 
judgment that has been pronounced by 
friends. 

I have just such a letter from one of my 
correspondents before me as I am writing 
this. 

But now let us consider. One’s family, 
or one’s immediate circle of friends, does 
not often constitute a body of competent 
literary critics. They may know that a story 
is interesting—at least to them, for is it not 
written by one of their family, in whose 
genius they believe? Thus their judgment, 
even if good, unavoidably is prejudiced. 
Having never served an apprenticeship in 
any avenue of literary work, they can not 
know the standards by which a story edi- 
torially is judged. 

Thinking over these stories, I read last 
night with added interest the article by 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould, “The Ameri- 
can Short Story,” in the July issue of The 
Yale Review. There are some things in 
this which I would like to impress upon all 
who are trying to write the compelling short 
story. 

As I have said above, a story may be 
teresting’ without meeting editorial stand- 
ards. In Mrs. Gerould’s article she points 
out that with notable American short stories 
background always has been extremely im- 
portant. A reason for this is that American 
life is so diverse, can be approached from 
so many different angles, that any one 
American story must to a certain degree be- 
come a story of locale. Thus the back- 
ground becomes an inherent portion of the 
story itself. It is needed to complete the 
picture. 

This feature—background—has been too 
much neglected in many of the stories that 
have come under my recent observation as 
above. Too many writers throw their char- 
acters directly on the page before the reader 
without creating any peculiar atmosphere, 
any setting or background, any environment, 
which will help to place their actors defi- 
nitely in the scheme of American life. In 
fact, the incident—and the short story is an 
incident more than it is anything else—(and 


‘ 


‘in- 


this is true whether it is a story of Ameri- 
can or of other life) needs background and 
atmosphere as greatly as do the characters, 
in order to make the strongly outlined pic- 
ture that will remain in the memory of the 
reader. 

Each of the three factors of the short 
story—setting, incident and characters— 
should be so clearly wrought and so well 
harmonized that the reader not only can 
visualize them separately, but together as 
an harmonious whole. 

The incident of a short story should be 
compelling. Even a commonplace incident 
may be made so by the exercise of compe- 
tent literary skill. For instance, in the 
same number of the publication named 
above, I find an article upon Captain Mar- 
ryat in which his vivid and impressive man- 
ner is noted. In speaking of a description 
of a sleigh pursued by the wolves, the writ- 
er says: “The incident is both thrilling and 
somber, but handled so deftly that some-- 
thing of the speed of the flying sleigh in- 
fects the writing and enlivens it.” 

There you have it—“The speed of the 
flying sleigh’—infects the writing, and so 
infects the reader. 


HARD LINES 
3y C. M. Prouse 


‘ 


Father calls me “scribbler,” 
Mother calls me “poet,” 

Sis and Bud say I can write, 
But the unclassifiable, 
unmodifiable, uncomeatable 
editor doesn’t seem to know it. 


Grandma says she’s hoping, 
When I get to be a bard, 

That I’ll put something over, 
And she says for me to stick 
some gum on my Mss. so they 
won’t slide back.as if they 
was greased with lard. 


Made a brand new poem! 
Sic’ it on the press— 
Fust thing I know, wallop! 
Back comes the prodigal 

a-wearin’ a brand new 
rejection-slip-dress ! 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirteen in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


POETIC DICTION--II 


The use of figurative language, the inver- 
sion of word-order for the sake of emphasis, 
the employment of alliteration, assonance, 
onomatopoeia, etc.—all these things are as 
much the right of the prose-writer as of the 
Indeed, I have once or twice read 
lawyers’ briefs that were couched in as 
flowery language as was ever employed by 
poet under the spell of May sunshine—and 
very interesting reading they made. 
possible to silence 


versifier. 


] am aware that it is 
an opponent without convincing him, but 
| am not trying to conduct a debate. Were 
it feasible, I should like to examine with 
each dissenting reader the poems that have 
created in his mind a contrary impression. 
Such a thing is manifestly impossible ; how- 
ever, let us attempt to resolve the difficulty 
Two things, I suspect, 
Let us ex- 


as best we may. 
have created this impression. 
amine them one at a time. 

First, the idea that a special poetic dic- 
tion exists is largely created by reading 
what are sometimes called the classics. It 
is well to remember that fashions in lan- 
guage change. Expressions that might well 
be employed in the polite conversation of 
one generation become stilted and artificial 
in the next. Images that are startling and 
suggestive in one period of history become 
and sleep-producing in another. 
Words, as the most casual scholar is aware, 
are born, grow, change their meaning, and 
sometimes die. An unabridged dictionary 
contains innumerable words marked obso- 
lee. Taking into account these various 
facts, the reader can perceive that verse 
written in the common vocabulary of one 
cetury may appear highly artificial one 
hundred years later. 

Habits of thought also change. An age 
accustomed to regard polish and wit as the 


tame 


two cardinal virtues will be pleased by 
poems in which these qualities are the chief 
attractions. A century or two later, and 
across an ocean, perhaps, will exist a gen- 
eration to whom wit and polish are unim- 
portant compared to directness and _ pic- 
turesqueness of expression. What will 
they think of the poems mentioned just 
above? Obviously, that they are written in 
a special—and tiresome—language; proba- 
bly, too, they will note that these writings 
are in verse, and blame that fact rather 
than the true cause for the lack of interest 
in the poems. 

The second, and perhaps more important, 
reason why poetry appears to be written in 
a special vocabulary is that in almost every 
great poem form and sense are so well 
suited to each other that the language ap- 
pears to have been invented for the poem. 
In a sense, that notion is correct; the writer 
undoubtedly did work to make every word 
exactly the right one to give the correct 
tone to his verses. If he succeeded, very 
likely a number of young poets have gone 
wrong as a result. 

Seeing his poem and admiring it, they 
have been inspired—not to emulate, but to 
imitate! L[verybody knows that when By- 
ron’s vogue was at its height, hundreds of 
young poets hinted mysteriously of secret 
sorrows and unmentionable vices ; thousands 
who never put pen to paper for more ex- 
acting composition than the drafting of a 
love letter, imitated with greater or less 
success the manner of the English poet. 
Every writer of even temporary prominence 
has his admirers and imitators. 

Just there arises the difficulty. What 
proved to be the perfect expression of the 
original poet’s thought is not a satisfactory 
embodiment of his admirer’s ideas; all that 
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the latter achieves is an echo; his poem is 
merely the first writer 
“Calling as he used to call, 
Faint and far away.” 

Even a successful echo may have beauty 
about it. The trouble is that the echo will 
in turn have admirers and imitators, until 
in time we do, indeed, have a special vocab- 
ulary, not of poetry, but of near-poetry; a 
dilute sugar-and-water confection that bears 
no relation to life, and that means nothing 
new to anybody but the writer. 

If one must point a moral, it is that the 
writer should endeavor to express the 
beauty of life precisely as he sees it and in 
phraseology that he has imitated from 
nobody. A difficult attainment this, but 
well worth while. 

Somewhere above, we were speaking of 
devices available both to prose writer and 
to versifier. It might be well to return for 
a moment to that topic, with a special ref- 
erence to the writing of verse. The rhyme- 
ster can put his idea into proper form in 
several ways: 

By suggesting thought in sound: 

Over the sullen quiet of the hills 

A church bell flings his melancholy breath: 

Hamlet apostrophising human ills, 

Solomon preaching vanity and death. 

Vanity ... Vanity ... Vanity... It fills 

With aching numbness all the world of sound, 

Gathering curious echoes from the ground: 

“All flesh is grass,” and, “Evil-are our wills.” 

In the fifth line, the repetition of the 
word with a pause after each iteration ac- 
tually suggests the strokes of the bell. In 
the last line, the long, echoing reverberation 
is suggested. Mr. Kipling writes in “The 
Song of the Banjo:” 

When the lean, locked ranks go roaring 
down to die. 
All the roar of battle is suggested by the 
placing of /-, n- and r- sounds. 

By the quality of rhymes. These terminal 
sounds may be either hard, soft, mellow, 
sonorous, flippant. Two rhymes may es- 
tablish the tone for an entire poem: 

My dear! you startle me: you speak of passion? 

I look for that in maidens more Circassian. 
Whatever one may look for thereafter, it 
will not be entire seriousness. 

By the use of a vocabulary peculiarly 
suited to the subject matter. Notable in- 


stances at random are John Hay’s “Pike 
County Ballads,” Browning’s “Caliban 
Upon Setebos,” Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago.” 

By variation of the stanza form within 
the poem. 

Alfred Noyes makes frequent use of this 
device, nowhere more successfully than in 
“Blind Moone.” In this poem about the 
old, sightless fiddler of Shakespeare’s time, 
recurrently, the writer uses stanzas in 
shorter lines than the remainder of the 
poem. These shorter lines actually sug- 
gest in their phrasing the tunes of the 
musician. 

One more thing that should be said is 
almost a truism. The writer must have a 
vocabulary; peculiarly is this true of the 
versifier. In a language unsurpassed in its 
ability to suggest shades of meaning, the 
writer will be successful largely in pro- 
portion to his ability to make use of the 
wealth at his disposal. I once spent almost 
a week ranging through a thesaurus looking- 
for three or four words. When I found 
them they completed a poem that had defied 
all my efforts for seven years! Comment 
is hardly necessary. Do not be afraid to use 
all of the helps offered the writer. You may 
think it will hamper your inspiration. No 
such a thing. Inspiration is merely the 
dream. Writing it down is a more or less 
mechanical process dependent for its success 
upon good craftsmanship. A good crafts- 
man is not afraid to use modern tools. 


SEEMS LIKE IT! 


By THELMA PHLEGAR. 


“The poetry of earth is never dead... .” 
I liked the line and carried it to him 
Who sat with high-piled desk and tousled 

head, 
Upon his face a most unmirthful grin. 
Nine hundred manuscripts before him lay; 
He sorted them as in a muddled dream 
With pink rejection slips which begged to 
say 
“This is not suited to our magazine.” - 
And then he paused to hurl a glance at me 
With something very like sarcastic glee: 
“The poetry of earth is never dead! 
Keats must have been an editor,” he said. 
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Retail Advertising in Spare Time 


Money can be made by trade journal and retail advertising writing 
sandwiched in with fiction and other forms 


By G. R. FARMER 


It is a rare writer who can sit down and 
find his mind functioning at a first-class 
rate at all times. There is a time that drifts 
in occasionally when you feel that you just 
can’t finish that short story, or, harder still, 
that novel or book. 

Having taken a course in retail advertis- 
ing, read several books along this line, and 
made a close study of the actual ads found 
in the present-day newspapers, I have found 
this is a very interesting and profitable pas- 
time. 

Just recently I secured an interview with 
an unusually successful merchant in a small 
town. He had built up a business of one- 
half million dollars annually in a town of 
less than two thousand population. From 
this interview sprung an article, with sev- 
eral photographs, that was accepted by The 
Dry Goods Economist, of New York City, 
and run as a special feature article, and 
they thought enough of it to refer to it in 
an editorial. 

This same article was read by a com- 
petitor of the firm I had written up, and he 
stopped me one day and stated that he had 
especially enjoyed the article, complimented 
the manner in which it was handled, and 
added further that he had some particular 
advertising he wanted to put over, but didn’t 
feel equal to the occasion himself, and ex- 
pressed the belief that I was the man he 
needed to do the work for him. 

| ascertained just the nature of the 
work he wanted done, and after finding that 
our ideas were about the same along that 
matter, I took the work that he wanted 
put over, with the understanding that I was 
to have full rein in doing what I thought 
best in this particular case. There was to be 
no restrictions placed over me, such as not 
agreeing with my advertisement, or sales 
letter, after I had them completed—but if he 
didn't like my work, he was at perfect lih- 


erty to discontinue the agreement after this 
job was completed. 

One of the first things he wanted me to 
push was a very large stock of a new kind 
of sweep used by the farmers of his trade 
territory. 

After a close study of the sweep, noting 
the improvement it was over anything that 
had yet come out, I sat down and wrote out 
a common-sense editorial to the farmer, and 
filled the entire newspaper space allotted to 
this firm for one issue. 

In this editorial I reminded the farmer 
of the trouble he had always experienced 
with his old clumsy type sweep—before he 
could attach it to his cultivator for work, 
he must first take it to the blacksmith to 
have it sharpened, and then it would be so 
badly sprung on hitting the first stump that 
it could not give satisfactory service until 
again given the proper set by the black- 
smith, 

Then I plainly told them of the merits of 
our sweep, that practically did away with 
the entire troubles they were having in 
their sweeps, putting it to them in language 
they could understand. 

This is a very important point to remem- 
ber in writing ads and sales letters. Learn 
your “viewpoint.” That is, if you are push- 
ing an article to the farmer, do not use 
“high-brow” language and quotations from 
some Greek writer—he won’t understand 
you—and what’s more, he will lose confi- 
dence in your advertising, and you have 
thereby thrown away your space. 

The same applies to any other class you 
wish to appeal to. You must understand the 
people before you can understand what will 
appeal to them and the language they will 
best understand. 

The next important thing is to fully un- 
derstand the product you are pushing. Know 
more about it than any other person in your 
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territory, and then you can write something 
that will interest them. 

There are a number of good books on ad 
writing, and they will assist you greatly in 
doing this work. If you have plenty of 
money a good course in advertising is still 
better, but unless you expect to go into this 
business as a main line, I would not suggest 
this, for with a good book, a close study of 
some of the goods that are being nationally 
advertised, a study of the ads that are being 
used by a store on the same type of the one 
you are to represent, and then—do not copy 
them, but learn something from their work, 
and do it a little different and better. 

Your book of instruction will show you 
how to lay out your ad and prepare the 
“dummy” for the printer, whom I have al- 
ways found ready to co-operate in every 
way, for a good ad means a good return to 
the merchant, which will in return strength- 
en his confidence in advertising, meaning 
more business for the printer. 

The remuneration for this work would be 
governed, of course, by the class of firm you 
would represent, and the class and amount 
of work you would have to do. 


In the case I spoke of in my experience, 
I received $112.50, the work having ex- 
tended over at duration of about forty-five 
days, but I was required to only put in 
about two hours a week, or a total of not 
over fifteen hours for the above amount. 

This man liked my work so well that he 
sent copies of my ads to wholesale houses 
whose goods I was pushing, and they com- 
plimented very highly the work. This will 
no doubt mean more business for me in the 
future. 

The article I wrote for Dry Goods Econo- 
mist brought me $17.50 in cash, and a costly 
hat complimentary from the firm I had writ- 
ten up. The article attracted the attention 


of a competitor who liked my work and en- 


gaged me for his advertising, which paid me 


$112.50 in cash, besides paying the way to 
more business and a very wide favorable 
publicity I received. 

This is an opportunity that writers, par- 
ticularly those who are still looking for extra 
dollars, shouldn’t overlook, for it is not par- 
ticularly hard, is fascinating, and teaches one 
brevity, so essential in many other branches 
of writing. 





Some Mechanical Suggestions 


Hints on the typing and copying of your manuscripts and the 
economical management of the typewriter 


By DONNA E 


Marketing stories is somewhat like pitch- 
ing horseshoes. It takes a lot of practice to 
make a ringer every time, and while we are 
coming nearer and nearer to the stake at 
every throw, sometimes even making a 
“leaner’’—an almost sale—we have to keep 
our manuscripts looking spick and span. In 
those days we are apt to learn to hate a 
perfectly good story just because we have 
to copy it two or three times before we can 
sell it or arrive at the conclusion that it is 
truly “not available.” In its wanderings we 
all know that it is the front and back pages 
of a manuscript which get the hard knocks 
and soonest begin to look dispirited and dis- 
heartened, and many have been the sugges- 


COLLISTER 


tions regarding their replacement without 
arousing the suspicions of the X-ray-eyed 
editor. 
Extra Front and Back Pages 

Recently I hit upon a scheme which | 
think works just a little better than any of 
the suggestions I have read. While typing 
the final draft of my story I type an extra 
back and an extra front page, or even two 
of each if there are many possible markets. 
These, in their proper rotation, I fold with 
the outgoing manuscript. When I have 
given them a good crease I remove them and 
file them away with the carbon copy of the 
story in question. They are better preserved 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Are You a One Hundred Per Center? 


The first of three articles telling why, unless a writer is in his best 
health, such as is only had by proper regulated physical 
culture, he cannot write at his best 
By G. H. HEALTH, M. D. 


Author of “Colds,” “Constipation,” ete. 


Brain power can not be created by build- 
ing up hard, knotty muscles. No amount of 
physical exercise will give a chimpanzee 
human intelligence. Carrying heavier loads 
will not make a genius or a writer out of a 
hodearrier. Heavy track work or team 
work will not put a mediocre college man 
at the head of his classes. Physical cul- 
turists have no guaranteed recipe for build- 
ing better brains. Brain capacity is de- 
pendent on parentage, and can not be 
changed. But— 

Unless a writer is in his best health he can 
not use his brain to its full capacity; he can 
not do his best work. Heredity determines 
a man’s brain capacity—the limit beyond 
which he can not hope to develop. But 
poor health undoubtedly forces a brain to 
work at less than its full capacity, and less- 
ens the quality of the intellectual output. 
No man who desires to continue doing a 
large amount of creditable literary work 
can afford to neglect his body development. 

Mind and body are unquestionably inter- 
dependent. Much has been published re- 
garding the influence of the mind over the 
body. The voice of the psychotherapist and 
the mental healer is broadcast over the land, 
and even doctors who would scorn to treat 
physical disorders through the mind are 
careful not to permit bad news to reach pa- 
tients who are in a critical conditions, lest 
such news have an unfavorable effect on 
the recovery of the patients. 

Though the influence of the mind over 
the body has been loudly proclaimed, the 
influence of the body over the mind is just 
as susceptible of demonstration. Perhaps 
all writers have experienced the truth of this 
in the observation that they do not do good 
mental work when they are physically ex- 
hausted. The same, of course, holds true 
when they are mentally tired. 


An acquaintance of mine, desiring to ac- 
complish a large amount of work, pushed 
his working hours far into the night. After 
a time he discovered that his additional 
hours were not bringing him adequate re- 
turns, and that he was not feeling so well as 
formerly. Being advised, and experiment- 
ing, he was convinced that by working to a 
schedule and taking ample time for rest and 
recreation he could do more and _ better 
work. 

Another acquaintance, who did not make 
this discovery, went on until he was in a 
condition of chronic fatigue. Not knowing 
what was the matter, and becoming fright- 
ened, he went to a physician, who told him 


that he was suffering from “brain fag,” 
and advised him to take a complete rest. 
As, with his overtime work, he was scarcely 
earning enough to pay expenses, he did not 
see his way clear to take a rest, so he con- 
tinued to grind, by sheer power of will, 
when every instinct and impulse told him 


that he cught to rest. He finally lost hope, 
believing that he was done for, for he did 
not realize that his alarming physical and 
mental symptoms and his tainted work were 
the result of the fatigue poisons circulating 
in his blood. Could he have been induced, 
even at this late stage, to make a radical 
change in his method of living, he might 
have been happily astonished at the im- 
provement that a systematic course of body- 
building would have made in his health, and 
in the amount and character of his writing. 

It is persons of this class, usually, who 
discover that they can obtain temporary re- 
lief for their inefficiency by the use of some 
narcotic bracer or sedative, and who, under 
the influence of this or that “pick-me-up,” 
deteriorate all the faster. There is no nar- 
cotic short-cut to health, and no drug short- 
cut to an increased literary ability. The 
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bootlegger’s wares are likely to prove a 
boomerang to the literary aspirant. It shall 
be the purpose of this series of three articles 
to point out that the only rational method of 
getting back to efficient mental work is to 
follow a physiological health-building pro- 
gram. 

A certain writer of note, who possessed 
undoubted natural ability, showed at times 
in his writings the undeniable influence of a 
perverse and rebellious stomach. And he 
was not alone. Pessimism in literature, as 
well as elsewhere, may be, and often is, an 
indication of chronic indigestion, or of dis- 
turbance of the internal secretions or of 
what is loosely known as “autointoxication.” 

That the body chemistry may have a fa- 
vorable or an unfavorable effect on the men- 
tal state, and so, on the creations of the 
mind, is undeniable. Modern physiological 
research has shown that when the ancients 
named a certain condition melancholia, in 
the belief that it was caused by a deleterious 
substance circulating in the body, they were 
not so very far off from the truth. 

Chemical substances, whether 
from fermented fruit juices, or extracted 
from poppies or other plants, when intro- 
duced into the body, may work profound 
changes in the mental state, even to the en- 
tire loss of consciousness. Certain narcotic 
drugs, such as alcohol, opium, cocaine and 
nicotine, cause a stimulating, calming, re- 
tarding, of even paralyzing effect on mental 
action. Such drugs are often used to 
“drown dull care,” or as a mental stimulus 
or calmative. 

So, it being known that certain chemicals 
when taken into the body may affect mental 
action, it should not be difficult to under- 
stand that certain powerful secretions sup- 
plied to the blood by the “endocrine” glands 
have a powerful effect over the mental pro- 
cesses, and, when disturbed, may cause 
marked mental disorder and deterioration. 

Moreover, certain body poisons, formed 
in the intestines, or developed in the normal 
or abnormal activities of the body, if they 
are retained through imperfect functioning 
of the liver and kidneys, may have a de- 
pressing, and even disastrous effect on the 
mental activities. It is pretty well known 


obtained 





that some of the insanities are the result of 
such disturbed body chemistry. 

An excessive output of thyroid secretion 
stimulates the body and the mind to fever- 
ish and ineffective activity, while a defi- 
ciency is followed by a depressed condition 
in which the bodily activities are at a low 
ebb, and the mental capacity reduced, per- 
haps, almost to the vanishing point. The 
secretions of other glands, notably those 
which the newspapers and the magazines 
have exploited under the name of “inter- 
stitial” glands, have a marvelous effect on 
the mental output. That is, a person does 
his best work only when these glands are in 
a condition of normal efficiency. 

It is possible, in case of actual gland de- 
ficiency, as when there is an inadequate se- mu 
cretion of thyroid product, to make up the pre 
deficiency by taking extract of the gland in be s 
suitable dosage. And this may be profitably 
done in appropriate cases under the advice 
of a physician. But the attempted self-treat-" 
ment by means of gland products is as un- 
wise as it is to attempt to obtain mental 
“pep” from some stimulant or narcotic 
drug. It is much better and safer to regu- 
late the life in accordance with hygienic of 
law, and to engage in such activities and ex- late 
ercises as will cause the entire body, includ- that 
ing the glands, to function properly. L. 
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SWEET ADVERSITY 
By Mrs. James H. Wuite. 


Perhaps I’ve failed for, as you say, 

My manuscript’s returned today ; 
Perhaps you're right, and in the end 
You'll call me “Failure” once again; 

But there’s a feeling comforts me, 

It creeps to me on bended knee: 

The birdlings in their sheltered nest 
That leave their mother’s hovering breast 
To test their wings by tiny flight 
And rise and fall and rise, by night 
Have learned how far each one can 
Are wiser for the things they know; 
And if I find that, unlike them, 

I fall, and can not rise again, 

I hold it true, in hut or hall, 

‘Tis better to have had the fall 
Than never to have tried at all. 


go— 


"of Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


vennee The seventh of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 

<. by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 

rl two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 

- low By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 

The Author of “Other People’s Live's” and (ordered) “The Untenanted 

Nae Heart” and “Bella Bids Herself Good-bye 

zines THE STORY 

nter- 

= \ll lines of artistic expression have Artistic life always contains some portion 

does drifted from the main stream of authentic of the artist himself! The artist’s pictures 

re in endeavor into shallow side-channels of fad- should be a deft blending of his own soul 
dishness, where already the changing tide is with the soul of the scene and sitter, and 

| de- heginning to leave them high and dry on the the mere physical thing which every man 

> se- mud flats of their own creation. Art ex- sees with his optics. Photographs contain 

» the pression must pass three tests, or it can not no souls; our photographic Naturalists do 

d in he said to be genuine. Art must be measur- the same for their so-called novels. They 

ab'y able by its own standards and submit to violate the fiction clause. 

eA its own laws; Art must be capable of uni- Cubism, for instance, is not universal in 

reat-" versal appeal; Art must in the final analysis its appeal. It is an individualistic theory 

-un- be esthetic. that does not come to life. The person who 

ontal The Cubists and their work, for instance, P&TPetrates it, and a few like-minded people, 

cotic are the faddists of painting; Art Nouveau pretend so understand what on all about. 

egu- in kurope is to a large extent a corruption I erhaps they do, but its significance 1s lim- 

ienic of architecture; the Vers Librists vio- ited to them. : You and I do not see “A 

| ex- late the fundamentals of poetry more often Nude Descending a Staircase, but a hotch- 

hak than not: the Naturalists, the novel. potch of lines and color that no strength of 


Let us narrow down to the art of the 
novel. The basic principle of the novel upon 
which any and all superstructure must rest 
is that it shall be a fiction story. That is an 
incontrovertible law of the novel. If a book 
has no story it is not a novel. We have no 
quarrel with that, if the writer and publisher 
will label it accordingly, calling it whatever 
term they choose to invent. Scores of books 

» been produced recently which almost 
boast of the fact that they contain no story. 
we will become more explicit and say 

t a novel must contain a fiction story. 

law of fiction implies all sorts of 

‘hnical devices for the successful attain- 

of verisimilitude to life itself. The 
inistake is too often made of saying that the 
lionist must reproduce life as it is. Artists 
not reproduce ; they create, always. The 
reader must see and feel life in a living 


presentment when it has passed through the 


bath of the writer’s consciousness. 


the imagination can untangle, let alone re- 
construct into an esthetic presentation. If 
these theorists would be so good as to label 
their products, “Art Symbols,” why let them 
Anybody may set up a symbol of 
what art means to him and no one will be 


have it. 


the wiser or the poorer thereby. Everybody 
is entitled to their own conception of any- 
thing, so long as they do not begin calling 
their hallucination the thing itself. 

By esthetic we mean pleasing. In the 
case of the novel, we like the word “en- 
tertaining.”’ Do not misunderstand and think 
that by entertaining we mean in the Polly- 
anna sense. There is only one ending to a 
given story and if it be a “happy ending” 
all the better. Happiness is a lower form of 
estheticism. But in Art we do not seek joy 
rides. We look for the finer, higher, colder 
virtues of beauty, symmetry, grace, charm, 
style, consistency, decoration, refinement, 
perfection! Art reaches its greatest heights 

(Continued on page 60) 
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How to Write Satirical Humor 


Where you find ideas and how to work them up and 
where to sell them—by a veteran writer— 


WILLIAM SANFORD 


There is no form of humor today for 
which there is a greater demand than for 
satirical humor, or for which better prices 
are paid. The humorous magazines are 
filled with it and most of the humorous 
fillers that are found in general magazines 
are of this type, as well as the majority of 
the material in regular humor departments 
of magazines. 

Satirical humor is human nature, written 
up with red pepper and ground to an edge. 
You do not get your ideas from wandering 
in the Alps or from looking through glass- 
bottom boats in the tropics. You get them 
just from talking with people and studying 
people. You do not rack your brain for the 


idea, because the ideas that come in this 
way are usually of little value; the ideas 
that are the ones you want come to you 
from some remark 


themselves in a flash 
made, some incident, or from some person- 
ality. After you have trained your mind 
in the writing of satirical humor you will 
be able to tell almost immediately after you 
get your idea just the exact way it must 
be written to make it keen and a seller. 
After you become proficient it is like taking 
money from a blind man. You can sell 
practically everything you send out, because 
you do not write what your experience tells 
you will not sell. This is the way you get 
ideas : 

Muriel says her life has been too busy to 
think of matrimony. Two days later she 
is engaged. Somebody asked her. From 
this idea I wrote “Opportunity,” which was 
bought by Judge. 

“The institution of matrimony,” writes 
Millicent, and so on. What a lot of folks 
there are in this institution. Can’t you 
hear ’um wailing? From this idea I wrote 
“Cynical Stuff’—Judge, April 21, 1923. 

Myrtle makes a strong bid for Dick, but 
Dick is gun shy. She’s shown him star- 
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light in her eyes and feeds him on the best 
that Dad’s money can buy, but it’s no use, 
and finally she knows it for sure. Then she 
turns around and marries Andrew and tells 
all the girls that she really liked Andrew 
best all the time. Of course, the girls are 
wise, but they don’t laugh much—only the 
married ones. The single ones know what 
a wrestle it is—a sort of catch-as-catch-can. 
From this idea I wrote “The Winning of 
Muriel,” published in Judge on April 28th. 

Bill is talking with a prize fighter about 
the fight the night before. He is just about 
to remark what a homely mug a certain 
chicken had who sat applauding in a box; 
when the prize fighter mentions that his 
girl had a box at the fight and her applause 
made him win. From this idea I wrote “A 
Close Call,” published in Judge, May 26th. 

On a bench in a tropical park Tom hears 
a sick-looking guy telling a love-lorn maiden 
that she has wonderful eyes. Tom looks at 
the maiden’s face and begins to read the 
paper. Her face looks as though it was put 
together in the dark and the pieces got 
mixed up. Her eyes are green and look like 
those of a fish. From this idea I wrote 
“Good Standard Stuff,” published in Judge, 
June 2nd. 

Park benches could tell some stories, of 
stories that have been told on them—lI mean 
from him to her, not 
From this idea I wrote 
published in Judge, 


whopper _ stories 
naughty stories. 
“Park Bench Song,” 
May 5th. 

Ned says he went to college and can't 
make as much out of writing stories as Joe, 
who is a union carpenter and can hardly 
write his own name. From this idea I wrote 
“Advice to Young Writers”—Judge, July 
28th. 

Write a poem to a lady, sit with her 
where it is shady. Don’t feel sad when 
she has gone, for another one will come 
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along. From this idea I wrote “An Amus- 
ing Muse,” published in Judge, August 18th. 

Atlantic Highlands has a bluff over- 
looking Raratan Bay, near the Casino Club. 
A pretty girl from the sunny south tells 
Arthur that lots of people have dual per- 
sonalities. “Yes,” says Arthur, “and after 
they are married they show them and then 
the dueling begins.” From this idea I 
wrote “Tis Often Thus,” published in 
Judge, August 25th. 

Mrs. Jones has pretty eyes. She blinks 
them. She has pretty arms and pretty hair, 
she keeps raising her arms to fix her hair, 
although it doesn’t need fixing. All this is 
at the dance. When she goes home with 
hubby in the car she falls asleep and tells 
him to wake her up when they get there. 
But hubby doesn’t hear her. He’s think’ing 
of a couple of pretty women who told him 
they wished he was single. From this idea 
| wrote “Outside and In”—Judge, Septem- 
ber Ist. 

\ union carpenter tells Jack he will have 
to get paid whether he works or not, as 
the day has been spoiled by rain. Jack in- 
vites him in and they play poker and Jack 
wins thirty-six dollars from him and hands 
him his day’s pay, at union rates, out of 
what he has won. From this idea I wrote 
“Not So Bad,” published in Judge, Septem- 
ber 8th. 

What a shame a person has to be a writer 
instead of a plumber. One has to work 
and the other just writes about working. 
From this idea I wrote “Regret,” published 
in Judge, September 8th. 

“The lightning came in one window, 
broke a vase and went out another win- 
dow.” Of course, it didn’t want to stay 
in after breaking the vase! From this idea 
| wrote “Discretion,” published in Judge, 
September 29th. 

“Can’t use your story,” writes the editor. 
“Too grim. Want something light and fluffy. 
I'll accept it.” Change the light and fluffy 
“it” to a lady contributor. She calls in per- 
son. Is light and fluffy. Is accepted at 
once. See? From this idea I wrote “An 
Acceptance”—Judge, October 13th. 

Brown tells you a story about Jones. You 
laugh ha! ha! Very funny! But don’t yon 


suppose Brown tells Jones a funny story 
about you? Sure he does. You're no tin 
god on wheels to be exempt from the rest. 
From this idea I wrote “The Damper,” pub- 
lished in Judge, October 6th. 

In additional to Judge, I have sold sa- 
tirical humor to Town Topics, Life, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, Ten-Story Book, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Collier's Weekly (old 
Pippins and Cheese Department), Ladies’ 
Home Journal (Office Dog), Snappy and 
Live Stories, Secrets, Whiz Bang, Breezy 
Stories, Weird Tales, Detective Tales, 
Smart Set, High Life, Telling Tales, Club 
Fellow and Washington Mirror, The Flap- 
per, New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
Brooklyn Life, Droll Stories, Saucy Stories, 


(Continued on page 57) 


THE EDITOR’S DEN 


By Sopnie E. Reprorp. 
Oh, a curious place is an editor’s den, 
That sanctum sanctorum that’s ruled by the 
pen, 
Its odors are musty, 
Its furnishings dusty— 
But it’s cozy and bright to the newspaper- 
men. 


Where files are untidy and cobwebs are 
thick 

The wires of the world are all buzzing 
“Be quick! 
We want more excitement, 
Some wreck or indictment !” 

So the editors hustle while typewriters click. 


If you'll enter the room and just take a peep 
At the politics, weddings and deaths in a 
heap, 
With fires and divorces, 
The question, of course, is 
How ever they sort it and sell it so cheap. 
But shuttles fly fast in the 
room 
Though the news of the day be of panic or 
boom, 
And yet you will wonder 
Whenever in thunder 
It’s housecleaning day in the editor’s room. 


newspaper 
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Ohio Writers, Please Write! 

As this issue of THe WriTer’s DIGEST 
goes to press there is in process of forma- 
tion an organization of Ohio Writers to be 
known as The Ohio Writers’ Guild. This 


body has grown out of the organization 
last winter of the Cincinnati Writers’ Guild, 
which, as the first chapter in the new state 
organization, has a most enthusiastic mem- 
bership composed of over fifty members, 


and still growing. Other chapters are be- 
ing formed throughout the state through 
the enthusiastic efforts of individuals who 
have taken out membership in the State 
Guild since its organization was first broad- 
cast. 

A splendid program has been planned for 
practical, constructive effort in behalf of 
the writing fraternity, and every writer in 
Ohio should be a member—not only for the 
help that he can derive from the organiza- 
tion, but also for the help and support that 
being a member will mean to the Guild. 
Every writer in Ohio, and every Ohioan 
temporarily out of the state, shou'd com- 
municate with Thos. G. Witherspoon, Jr., 
Secretary, Ohio Writers’ Guild, 2021 Way- 
land Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, for further 
information. 


A Good Investment 

A letter scale as part of the equipment of 
every writer would do more than anything 
we know to bring about an era of good 
feeling between writers and editors. We do 
not mean to say that there exists an era of 
bad feeling; on the contrary, the editorial 
lion and the authorial lamb were never so 
close to lying down beside each other as 


now. Yet constantly do little irritations 
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come up that prevent the perfect under- 
standing—and chief of these is the manu- 
script with insufficient postage, both on the 
outgoing and the return envelope, or, worse 
still, the manuscript that has no return 
postage enclosed. The writer never delib- 
erately short-postages the editor, and some- 
times the error he commits is against him- 
self, when he sends too much postage. But 
the fact is that ample thought for full both- 
way postage forms one of the amenities of 
the writing business, and we want to urge 
that an investment in a small scale - will 
bring the best possible returns in terms of 
friendliness between writers and the editors, 


Mr. McClure Will Let Youth 
Be Served 


Somehow we like the pronouncement 
with which Mr. S. S. McClure assumes 
editorial command again of McClure’s. 
Magazine. It means much for the maga- 
zine reading public, but it is even more 
significant for the new writer, whom Mr. 
McClure welcomes in these words: “I pro- 
pose, as always, to foster the young writer. 
He usually presents youth’s case, and there 
is nothing more wonderful than the up- 
growing youth. Oncoming youth brings 
into existence new homes, a new world. 
But the struggle to achieve a position, to 
have and to bring up children, is always 
the same. _This constant renewal of life 
deals with civilization as the spring deals 
with winter, covering the dark earth with 
grass, with and flowering 
shrubs. Youth’s renewal of civilization 1s 
what we get in literature. And I’m inter- 
ested in literature that is building up, not 
the sort that twists life and makes it a sick 
and unattractive thing. 


green roses 


“Contrary to some modern opinion, | be- 
lieve we are the most fortunate people on 
the globe with our lands, our resources and 
our greater degree of opportunity than in 
any other nation. I know that in hundreds 
of thousands of American homes, scattered 
throughout the cities and farms, there ex- 
ists today, as there has existed in years past. 
a hunger for the fine and wholesome in 
stories, for the constructive in feature ar- 
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icles—for beauty and knowledge that a 
magazine like the one I have in mind can 


sive them.” 





The Writer’s Health 


In Doctor Heald’s article on health we are 
presenting this month a feature that is not 
so alien to the subject of writing as may 
seem at first thought. Great mastepieces 
have been written under the handicap of ill 
health, but with the one exception of Stev- 


‘enson these were not cases where the writer 


was a professional writer in the sense of 
having to depend for his livelihood upon his 
pen. Writing today is more and more be- 
coming a matter of production, and an effi- 
cient physical plant is just as vital to the 
the writer as to the manufacturer; work 
must be turned out in more than short- 
time “takes’—there must be times when 
the writer must work at white heat, not only 
to get the story or article done on time, but 
to get it off in the shortest possible time so 
that the work shall present the idea with 
the utmost vividness before its outlines shall 
hecome blurred by other interests. 
lhis sustained effort is possible only 
where one makes a conscious effort to keep 
himself in physical trim. Headaches, lassi- 
tude, fatigue, sleeplessness, and a low vi- 
lity that makes one susceptible to colds and 
infections—these must be made to 
way to such positive conditions of 
‘alth as will keep one constantly on his 
toes, as the saying is, approaching his work 
with what the musical folks speak of as 
“attack,” and being able to stay on the job 
hen necessary for long periods at a stretch. 


” 


The Word Picture 

Gilbert Frankau likened story writing one 
time to a conveying of pictures from the 
mind of the writer to that of the reader. 
“\ complete visualization of the story he 
means to tell,’ said that able writer, “of the 
characters who play their part in it, and of 
the local color in which those characters 
pay their part, is absolutely necessary. A 
writer must be able to see in his mind’s eye 
the whole story. It must be as visible to 
him as the wood of his writing desk or the 


walls of his study.” And, “the conveyance 
of these pictures to the reader’s mind must 
be so sharp that the impression is always 
real.” 

This is excellent doctrine, but the pic- 
ture analogy should not stop there. There 
must be in our pictures, among other quali- 
ties, what the painter speaks of as “perspec- 
tive.” A painter in order to convey the im- 
pression of reality must not have all objects 
in his picture equally vivid. To objects in 
the background he attaches the feeling of 
reality, not by vividness, but by the opposite 
quality of lack of sharpness of outline and 
the omission of all except essential details. 
The atmosphere, owing to the distance 
away, has a softening effect upon objects in 
the background. The artists call this “aerial 
perspective.” Of course, we can get the 
effect of perspective by devoting more or 
less space to a character, according to how 
far back in our picture we want to place him 
—but if in addition to that we can also 
soften his outlines with atmosphere and 
color, we have increased by just that much 
the reader’s interest in the picture we are 
drawing for him. 


TO THE RESCUE 
By IRENE STANLEY. 
Dear Editor, I read last night 
That poignant piece, “Rough stuff of 
dreams,” 
In last month’s Digest. Please, 
I’d like to say that poet’s plight 
Is not as hopeless as it seems; 
May | suggest, his mind to ease, 


A few spring things to match pale rose? 

Perhaps the season’s late; stale hose 

Will prove which way the soft gale 
blows. 

Trail froze . . . comes rain, hail, snows. . . . 

Like sap, ale flows, for some, kale grows— 

Not us, the farmers. .. . Fight frail foes— 

Plain bugs, not critics—who’ll jail those 

Who so delight to unveil woes 

And point the flaws that each tale shows ?— 

Till poets’ lips with sad wail close: 

Too many a stamp in good mail goes 

To bring blue slips . . . fade hopes pale rose! 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
“Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 


a 
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WHY DO THEY DO ITP 


I have been writing this screed, or sim- 
ilar screeds to this, for nearly two years 
now, and during that time I have received 
many letters, some exceedingly nice letters, 
and two anonymous letters, which were dis- 
tinctly abusive. Both the latter were in 
feminine handwriting, and in one I was 
advised, because of an opinion I had offered, 
to go and take a week’s fishing. I would 
have fain taken the lady’s advice, but, alas! 
it was not to be. Fishing was just what I 
wished for, but I had too much work to do. 


I never could understand why people 


write anonymous letters, unless it is to get 


some advertisement out of them, which they 
assuredly do, even though they do not sign 
their name. I mean, they get the adver- 
tisement, if their letters are noticed. I do 
not notice such letters, but put them where 
belong—in the waste paper basket. 
isn't an anonymous letter a cow- 
I think so. Tell me my 
faults, if you like, or where you don’t agree 
with me, but let me know who you are. 
Surely that is not too much to ask, is it? 


they 
After all, 
ardice in itself ? 


I have never been in favor of these lit- 
condensations and just to show I 


erary 
wrote the following ef- 


don’t like them I 
fusion: 


If you wish in the world to advance 
In a literary sort of a way, 
You must follow the fashion, 
And bow to the passion 
That’s rife amongst authors today. 
Get hold of an early romance, 
As clever as clever can be, 
Then boldly revise it, 
That is, “bowdlerize’”’ it, 
And you'll jump to the top of the tree! 


For example, take “Vanity Fair”, 
And correct all ie old-fashioned trash, 
Then cut it and slash it, 
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And modernly mash it, 
Into some sort of seasonable hash! 
Then call it—that is, if you dare, 
“Becky Sharp”, or a similar name, 
The matter’s not vital, 
But give it a title, 
Which shows that the book is the same! 
With “Pickwick” and “Dombey and Son” 
Your course is as plain as can be, 
There’s nothing that suits 
The latter like “Toots”, 
While “Sam Weller” will do—with a “We!” 
And, when your condensing is done, 
How much further you'll go, who can tell: 
You capture the glory 
Of any old story, 
Why not call yourself author as well? 


* x * 

When a young author comes to me, and 
asks me, “How shall I write?” I always 
answer, “I don’t know. That is up to you. 
Write as you feel like it, and don’t believe in 
that abominable system anyway of sitting 
down, as if you were glued to your chair, 
for, when inspiration does come, if it ever 
does, it will be only mechanical. Write when 
you feel like it, and at no other time. That's 
my advice, but other systems may please 
other people.” 

* * * 

You know, you can’t express everything 
in English as you would wish. Now take 
the following jumble as an example of the 
English language : 

A man named Mustard appeared in court 
with his face held on with court plaster. 
He had courted disaster by courting a girl, 
named Plaster. She had previously been 
courted by a man named Porous. Porous 
met Miss Plaster and our friend Mustard 
out walking. He caught them at a court, 
plastered his rival for the hand of Miss 
Plaster, and was brought up.in court for 
making it hot for Mustard. The magistrate 
collected the fine and told Mr. Till to put 
it in the till till tomorrow. 
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Some of the English words are sadly over 
worked. Take the verb “to lay.” Laying 
the table, laying the fire, laying eggs, laying 
the odds and laying bricks. Five operations 


and one-fifth of a verb per op. Then again, 
you can forge ahead, and a man can work at 


a forge, and, if you call that man a forger, 
you are liable to be dragged into a libel suit. 
You can, too, pore over a book with per- 
spiration pouring out from every pore. 
And so on. Yes, English is a wonderful 
language ! 


Writing the Movies of Today 


An authority on the subject shows that scenario writing 
will yet come into its own 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing” and “Photoplay Making” 


In this article I shall discuss the truth 
about “picture values.” 

Nothing is so discouraging to the intel- 
ligent aspirant as the rejection of an orig- 
inal story in favor of one with so-called 
“picture value,” but whose plot and situa- 
tions are likely as not as old as the hills of 
California. 

Moreover, whenever the movies are 
charged with stupidity of plot material, or 
with stupidity of personnel; or whenever 
an author who has offered his story at a 
studio or entered it in one of the disappoint- 
ing prize contests, only to have it returned, 
dares to assert that his material is superior 
to that selected instead, the self-appointed 
defenders of the new art cry out, “You 
don’t know picture values—you are ‘lit- 
erary’.” 

They may even take the trouble to men- 
tion the alleged difference between “picture 
values” and “fiction values.” 

Now there is, or rather was, much truth 
in this rejoinder. Time was when thou- 
sands were writing scenarios who had no 
idea of the limitations of the camera, who 
expected the psychological plot to film as 
readily as the external, action plot. There 
ire still many aspirants of the same kind. 

Bui this stock retort or defense of the 
movies has lost much of its aptness; for 
today the producers are going back to “fic- 
tion” with a vengeance; and when that day 
arrives that ushers in the newer personnel 
of the industry, it will be found that many 


of the “fiction values”, so-called, can be 
effectively translated into “picture values.” 
What is now lacking is the intelligence to 
see that these two values are often the 
same; that, while the limitation of the 
camera remain, the limitations of. intelli- 
gence are removable and surmountable. 

It is true that plots intended for photo- 
plays should be external, objective, or sym- 
bolic. These terms will be clearer when 
examples are presently given. It is also 
true that the purely internal or subjective 
plot does not create pictorial effects, and is 
generally bolstered up with some studio 
“hokum.” But in the fiction of today, now 
being used as the chief material of the 
screen, there is much of this internal plot 
material. What can be done with it? 

It has to be admitted that just now not 
much is being done with it. To handle it 
in film there must be really effective acting 
and directing. Ease, cheapness, and lack 
of genuine actors make the old material 
most feasible, for no great expense or effort 
are requisite; and despite advertising, ex- 
pense is still paramount in many studios. 
Money is lavished on setting, etc., but 
money can not buy genius nor obviate 
thinking. At least money has not bought 
anything better thus far than the old, time- 
worn “picture values.” 

Standby situations or “hokum” devices 
were themselves borrowed from the stage 
melodrama and the sensational novel. The 
infant movies, eager for material, culled 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A SIMPLE MANUSCRIPT 
RECORD 
Dear Day’s WorKERS: 

I would lik to tell you of a most satis- 
factory method of keeping in touch with all 
manuscripts. Purchase an ordinary cook- 
ing receipt box which measures about 
3x414x4 inches high for fifty cents. The 
cards are included, but you wiil have to ask 
for five blank index cards. These are 
marked Jn, Out, Accepted, Paid, Dead. Use 
one card to a story, on which is typed the 
name, number of words, to whom sent and 
date, numbering them 1, 2, 3, etc. On the 
back of the card write, for instance, if “1” 
returns the manuscript for the reason that 
it lacks plot, or “2” or “3” for other rea- 
sons, then in case you wish to revise the 
whole story, you will have something to 
Dead index means one needing 
I am sure you will find this very 


work on. 
revision. 
simple to keep up to date. 

DorotHy RANDALL. 





A FIVE-CENT CATALOG 
Dear Day’s Work Fans: 

I see it every day at my stationers—a 
thoroughly fascinating card index cabinet, 
not too large and not too small, designed 
especially to make a writer’s mouth water 
when he looks at it and his eyes water when 
he inquires the price—$32.90. Some day, 
however, I shall own it; until then I'll be 
content with my five-cent cabinet. 

An index system of some sort is, of 
course, essential to a writer. A bunch of 
loose slips is certainly unsatisfactory and a 
file will make the very nicest person lose his 
temper occasionally. My system is nothing 
more or less than a homely little notebook. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care Tue 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


PUREE oe 


And remember, the Forum wants to 
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PU TE ce 


I have used it for some time and never 
have [ become confused over my output, 
sent a manuscript twice to an editor or lost 
a poem. 

In my notebook each manuscript is al- 
lowed a page regardless of kind. The date 
of submission, return, and name of maga- 
zine follow in this fashion: 

The Inverted Bowl 
Short Stories N.. ¥. 
Returned 

Ainslee’s N.. ¥. 
Sold $30.00 

It is the simplest, most satisfactory and 
economic method that I have found yet, 
forgetting for the moment that card index 
which I shall own some day. The law of 
harmony and proportion is most excellent 
and a five-cent catalogue is more adapted to 
the income of a beginning writer. 

RutH GriFFITH. 


May 3 
May 24 
May 25 
June 9 





PHOENIX (ARIZONA) WRITERS 
SPEAK UP 
Dear Mr. Farrel: 

I wonder if there are any readers of THE 
Writer’s Dicest living in Phoenix who 
would like to help me form a Scribblers’ 
Club. I can’t help feeling there must be 
plenty of them around, but during my four 
years here I have run across only one other 
as clever at collecting rejection 
am! 


who was 
slips as | 
Nora HAMMERSLEY LAING. 
(We sincerely hope that DiGEst 
readers in Phoenix will comunicate with 
Miss Laing—because no one aid is so 
valuable in the way of encouragement 
and practical help as a writers’ group. 
Letters addressed to Miss Laing in our 
care will be promptly forwarded.— 
M. F.) 
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A WORD WITH G. D. D. IN HIS 
“BEREAVEMENT” 


Don’t worry over missing poets fair, 
\Vriters of verse are plenty and to spare; 
very needless if you were, 
only changed her nom de 


Besides, it’s 
Because she’s 
guerre. 
SrpyL THURSTON SNYDER. 


NOW TAKE JOB— 
Dear Mr. FarRev: 
“Oh, that my words were now written! 
h, that they were printed in a book!” How 
many of us writers, both the wish-I-could- 
write class and the do-you-like-what-I’ve- 
written class, agree with Job. The first 





A FREE BOOK FOR WRITERS 


ALMER Institute of Authorship (affiliated with 

Palmer Photoplay Corporation) announces the 
issuance of ‘‘The New Road to Authorship,” a 
book of vital importance to writers, known and 
unknown: It is free. 

The book will be valuable to short-story writers, 
novelists, scenario writers, advertising writers, play- 
wrights, journalists. 

It discloses the causes which have brought about 
a new and revolutionary type of literature—ex- 
plains why publishers and photoplay producers face 


an alarming scarcity of acceptable story material 
—reveals why they are now encouraging new 
writers by offering cash inducements totaling over 
$100,000 for stories and plays—tells how scores 
of men and women hitherto unknown are winning 
success as writers. 

Aiding the Institute in discovering new writers 
are a number of America’s most distinguished 
leaders in the publishing and photoplay worlds. 


Free Scholarships 


phase of the expression is infinitely easier 
for the aspiring author than the last phase. 
Many a man thinks he has the ability to 
write, but not all are brazen enough to sub- 
mit their splurges of the pen to the editors ; 
and, having once submitted the written 
words, few there are who are able to enjoy Palmer Scholarship Foundation, administered by 
este li ° . the institution, gives ambitious men and women 
tne pub ication. an opportunity to obtain Palmer training and 
ear i ee — ee service free by providing fifty free scholarships 

It seems as if the literature in Job 5 day each year, in addition to rewarding annually the 
vac f19¢ . = i Oe i ae authors of the best screen play and the best short 
bids just as rampant and critics quite = story submitted by students with the Palmer 
formidable as now, for he can not utter his Modal of Moris ane big cosh owards. 

’ ‘ : “The New Road to Authorship” is not intended 
desire to write his thoughts, unless he adds for children, and only thoughtful men and women 
theo tion “9 i th a t “ts Ol ; t are invited to clip the coupon below. 
eret y 1e om ““~., —Un, tha Send This Coupon Today 
they were printed in a book! 


POPPI iiiiiii titi ttt tt 
We might have gone on thinking, we Palmer Institute of Authorship, 

z ‘ e f : (Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 
authors, that the curt rejection slips and sly Division 1509, Palmer Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 
: ia ss é , ; ape Please send me without cost your book 
remarks of the discouraging editors with 
their “not-suitable-to-our-magazine” veneer, 
were only twentieth century examples of 


“The New Road to Authorship’’ and vour Bul- 
letin containing details of Palmer Scholarship 
what the world is coming to—but Job had 
to put up with ’em, too. 


Foundation. 
Name 


Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
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LAURA FRANK BATEMAN. 





THAT FIRST STORY! 


Ye gods and little fishes! How that first 
story takes the conceit out of us! Ah, the 
memory of that first story I sent out to 

urney alone into the literary world! 

With my brain keyed to high gear, I had 
spent weeks in dressing that story in style | Authors, Attention! Manuscripts typed 
with flowery phrases, arrayed in iridescent neatly and accurately in a manner to 

d glowing colors, seething with radiant please editors. 50c per 1000 words; 
I | - , tuati . ks! poems, 3c a line. Carbon copy. 
Wwperbole—and punctuation marks! 
¥ , LINDA KRUSS, 

Ah, I was proud of that first-born as I , 

é ; Jersey City, N. J. 
sent it forth, congratulating myself—and 


THE WILLIAMS WAY 


A long experience as professional typist enables me 
to guarantee satisfaction to authors who desire manu- 
scripts typed PROMPTLY, ACCURATELY, NE AT- 
L Give my service a trial. 

Rates: 60c a thousand words, including carbon and 
two copies of page. 1 

JEAN WILLIAMS, 


629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











5 Dwight St., 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Bethel, Conn. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 











This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition of all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry, The Choice of 
Words, The Analysis of 
Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the problems _ of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, 
marketable forms as_ the 
delet and sonnet; you can 
into suitable stanza lengths; 
the technique of the parody and, 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached. 








THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 

















intricate but highly 
rondel, rondeau, ron- 
build up your poem 
you will understand 
above all, “the 


such 


nd -_ -_— — = -_ el 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 














In answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in WriTER’s DIcEsT. 


the editor—and visualizing the green envy 
of all the other editors. ) 

“The waiting-time” was spent dreaming 
on the highest pinnacle of ecstacy. Dream- 
ing? Ah, yes, but the awakening to the stern 
reality was cold and forbidding, for my 
prodigal child returned, and I was plunged, 
by the swiftest route, to the uttermost 
depths of despair. 

Did I shed tears? Yes, but they were 
mostly in pity for the poor editor who I 
thought was too mentally blind to realize 
what he had missed. 


Finally I mustered up the courage—and 
postage—to send it forth again, and again, 
and again. No need of any curfew ordi- 
nance, my brain-child always came home to 
roost! Ugh! How those little printed slips 
hung the crepe on my hopes. I sang, 
“Gather Them In,” but it was with a doleful 
tune. I began to consider pawning my wed- 
ding shoes and mortgaging my one cow to 
buy postage stamps. 

One day the postman waved that big fa- 
miliar envelope and grinned, “I suppose you 
know what this Red-pepper hot | 
jerked it from his hand and snapped back, 
“Oh, goody! That’s just what I was look- 
ing for!” Well, it was, but there was no 
sunshine in my soul. 

Remembering that postman’s 
seized my pruning shears and ruthlessly cut 
and slashed. Yes, it hurt me, but I literally 
tore that story-ideal limb from limb, 
stripped it of all its gaudy finery, and leav- 
ing no stone unturned, I built it over from 
cellar to smokestack. 


is > 


grin, | 


Then I sent it out again—to the first 
editor—and this time it brought the check. 
That little check? Why the memory of the 
warm glow it brought to my heart lingers 
yet. Oh, yes, I took particular pains to tell 
that postman about it! 

Since then the yearly accepted output 
numbers satisfactori‘y, but I know it is our 
salad-day efforts that brings us the great- 
est disappointments—and sometimes the 
deepest inspiration, and the determination 
to hold on. Prune out the unessentials, 
study the markets, and never give up! 

FLORENCE L. ANDERSON. 
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“\ BOOK I HAVE READ—” 
vk Mr. FARREL: 
| wonder if many struggling writers have 
read Perey Lubbock’s “ The Craft of Fic- 
tion.” In my tyronic opinion, it is a splen- 
didly helpful, masterly book. I have just 
finished it and could not resist the impulse 
to tell about it. I suppose it has already 
been told about in the very efficient pages 
Tne Writer’s Dicest. I am a new 
subscriber (but a most enthusiastic one), 
so | do not know all the good things it has 
told its readers. 
EtrHer Kine. 
(Mr. Lubbock’s inspiring volume 
vas reviewed one time, but it is worth 
another mention. Those who do not 
possess it, but would like to, can order 
it by sending $1.50 for it to Writer's 
Dicest.—-M. F.) 


RACINE WRITERS REPORT! 


Deak Mr. 
Will you please broadcast to Dicest read- 
ers in and near Racine (Wisconsin) that I 
vould like to join them in forming a writers’ 
club. Such a group could be of tremendous 
help in the direction of inspiration and 1 
the practical assistance that comes of criti- 
of members’ work, exchange of market 
‘te. Write me at 949 Milwaukee Ave- 
arrange for an 


FARREL: 


cism 


Racine, and we can 
meeting. 
RosBertT L. VARFAN. 


IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO 
START EARLY 


» Day’s Workers: 

i hile all my life I have done more or less 
correspondence work and feature writing 
lor various newspapers, I have never at- 
mpted to make writing my business until 
the last few months. I am now sixty-two 
and I can see the youngsters smile when 
they read this. It does seem rather late in 
the day to start in trying to achieve the one 
burning ambition of my life—writing for 
expect to get paid for it! 
“He 


magazines 
| can hear the youngsters exclaim: 








TYPEWRITERS 
Government surplus—little used—fine—very 
cheap. Write for lists. 


“GENERAL” BEARDSLEY 
30 Main St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











SIMs tem sm ae 
AUTHORS—Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work by a _ professional 
author’s typist. I also do simple copying for 
ministers and lawyers; also revising, criticising 
and marketing. Address: 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 195, Cascade, Iowa 
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% CRANES | 
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SONG WRITERS! 

publish the best song without t 
author, the music being by our composer, 4 melodies, 
Arranged, Typewritten, suitable for publishers, for 
$3.00, Full piano part for contest. Guaranteed work 
or cash refunded in full, Contest closes Dec. 31, 1924. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

Salem, Indiana 


I will cost to the 
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Why Your Manuscripts Go Wrong 


Most short stories and novels fail for one or more 


of the following reasons: Lack of plot, lack of plot 
interest, lack of character interest, lack of “story” 
interest, absence of “‘story value.’’ Poems fail because 
the theme is not a poetic one, because they lack 
“story value,” or because of weakness of meter or 
other faults of handling. Articles fail because of a 
number of faults of construction. What you need is 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


—the kind that points out all the weak points in your 
manuscript—going a step farther, however, and tell- 
ing you how to correct these faults, how to recon- 
struct your manuscript so that it will pass all the 
tests of good craftsmanship. 

A perfect manuscript is not enough, however; 
equally important is knowing how to prepare it 
properly for presenting to the editor—and what 
editor you should send it to! 

All of these features are embraced in my criticism 
service—offered to all of those who want their manu- 
scripts to go to the editor free from weaknesses 
which can be easily removed by intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism. My charges for this 
service are: 

1,000 words or less.......... 

Se ee MR ec ive dciinw eee nen ene San ansarn 
2,000 to ‘4,000 words . 
CO0G 28.5. BO0 WCB e 5:9:5.8:5 0h 04:s 50 cv eeenss sews 3.50 
60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typing: A typing service is also at your com- 
mand. Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by 
expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy and suggestions for 
available markets. 

Send me your next manuscript for criticism by 
one who “knows the game” from the standpoint of 
the writer and editor alike, 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to readers of 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has long been re- 
garded as the foremost of writers for short-story 
writers—he has been successful in telling others how 
to do it just because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present articles on 
novel writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them, 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.’”’ It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 

Read this volume and increase your chances of 
winning a prize in the— 


The Writer’s Digest Short 
Contest 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips, 


(Please check here: I am [J [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicgst.) 











must be getting childish—how far does he 
expect to get at his age?” 

Perhaps not far, but I can try, and I can 
say that I never yet laid down on any job 
I ever undertook. , 

I have so far—I started in January—writ- 
ten eight short stories, varying in length 
from one to four thousand words. Up to 
this time I have sold but one of these, and 
that the first story 1 wrote—about three 
thousand words. This sold first trip out. | 
have in the meantime, however, sold three 
short articles, one to the American Boy, one 
to Comfort, and one to the David C. Cooke 
Company. I find there is a ready market 
for short articles of novel stunts in magic, 
games, entertainment, etc. Whatever I have 
written along this line has been snapped 
up wherever offered. I have also sold the 
Kansas City Star three short feature ar- 
ticles. 

And | want to say that THe Writer's 


Dicest has been a great help; it was a lucky_ 


day for me when I sent in my subscription 
for it. 
KE. N. RicHarpson. 
Tonopah, Nevada. 


ALL ABOARD! 

S. P. W. writes to “The Day’s Work” 
about an opportunity for some Day’s Work- 
er to be a month’s player, the trip to start 
from near Chicago: 

“Some time this fall I am leaving for the 
West, and want to find some young fellow 
interested in writing and able to drive a car, 
to take the trip with me. I have a brand- 
new Chevrolet coupe and plan to take plenty 
of time to the trip, stopping sometimes in 
hotels and some of the time camping along 
the way. Main idea is to gather plenty of 
local color and plenty of character material. 
Small towns will be made headquarters all 
the way along the route. 

“Just where the trip will end, or just 
when it will start, I don’t know yet. It 
will be a one-way trip, however, and will 
go as far as the Rockies, at least. Refer- 
ences will be offered and expected. For 
some fellow who hopes for the West, this 
will be a real opportunity to get there at 
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small cost to himself, and in an interesting 
and easy way.” 

Anybody interested can write to S. P. W., 
in care of THE Writer’s Dicest and his 
letter will be forwarded. 


GREETING-CARD CHECKS 
Dear Day's WORKERS: 

“Eight Thousand Lines” in the July 
\Vrirer’s Dicest interested me greatly, as 
| also write greeting-card verses with (oc- 
casional) success. Like Mr. Gray, I received 
my largest rate from the Keating Company 
_$2.50 for the following: 

\ Christmas, merry, 
A New Year, bright, 
I'm wishing for you 
With all my might! 
You may show all the incredulity and as- 


tonishment you like—you can not be more 


surprised than I myself was. 
FLORENCE B. GoRMAN. 





EDNA C. ACCEPTS THE 
EXPLANATION 
Dear Mr. FARREL: 

\Vill you please let me tell W. T. W. that 
his diagnosis is excellent, for while in reality 
lama Pollyann, Jr., yet when I put my pen 
to paper this lovely world becomes a vale of 
tears, and my characters become consumed 
with doubts. I am also of the grand-stand 
variety, | am afraid—I must be sure of an 
admiring audience before I can do my best. 
But never mind, some absent-minded edi- 
tor may mail me a check before he realizes 
his mistake. Who are the most absent- 
minded editors ? 

Epna C. 


A SAD GREEN MOUNTAIN 
STATE OF MIND! 


Dear Mr. FARREL: 

Sometimes I stop and wonder if my state 
is on the map; I read some poems and 
stories, essays and songs—in fact, there 
seems to be a lot of folk writing from other 
states; but hardly ever do I see one signed 
by my state “mates.” Now, I wonder what’s 

(Continued on page 40) 





Prices Reduced 
¢ On All Standard Make 
Typewriters 


Lowest Prices in Years 


We will ship any make you 

choose for one week’s trial, 

Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 

. Remington, Oliver, etc. 

Pay less than rent each month and own a 

Easy Terms typewriter. Guaranteed good as new. 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 

Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 
Young Typewriter Co. 

World’s Largest Dealers in S*andard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1239 CHICAGO, ILL. 














WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, L. I. 

















AUTHORS—Make your manuscripts more 
welcome to the busy editor, by having 
them typed in proper form. For reason- 
able rates in Criticising, Revising, Typing 
send us your manuscripts. 

Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 

51 Church St., Waynesburg, Penna. 











SHORT-STORY WRITERS! 


Free, separate course in short-story writing given 
with one year’s a to our magazine of 
inspiration for writers. ample copy on request. 


THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
Dept. W, Tallapoosa, Ga. 











SHORT STORIES WANTED for publi- 
cation. Also for typing and criticism. 
Send story, or address: 

AUTHOR’S HELPER, 
Iron River, Wis. 
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MANUSCRIPTS copied accurately in 
PROPER FORM for publication. Write 
for first page sample. Low rates. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
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scripts; guaranteed work by author’s 
typist; also revising. 
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THE 


Business houses all over the country have, 
during the summer months just passing, 
spent the time in planning their winter 
“campaigns,” as they call them. It is not 
by accident that full-page advertisements 
in the magazines and newspapers will offer 
alluring 
or that tooth paste or somebody’s pawpaw 
preserves. It will be because the strategy 
and the tactics of the thing were all care- 
fully planned beforehand. 

The beginning writer who succeeds will 
be the one who plans just as carefully— 
who knows what kind of material, whether 
short story, feature article, poem or humor, 
he is going to bombard the editors with, and 
in each case what particular kind of short 
story, article, poem and humor he is going in 
for—and more, he will know pretty accu- 
rately just what editors he is going to train 
his guns upon. 

Then back of it all will be a background 


easons why you should buy this 


of reading. The man who is responsible for 


the campaign that sells a new variety of to- 


Essentials of Speech 
This volume is a new edition of a text 
book of oral expression, covering the entire 
field except dramatics. The point of ap- 
proach is in line with the results of an ex- 
periment made a few years ago by the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, which de- 
monstrated that classes in English devoting 
an hour a week to oral expression were, at 
the end of the year, not only more proficient 
in writing English than the parallel classes 
devoting all their time to written composi- 
*Any of the books reviewed in this 
department can be obtained by seiding 
the amount of the price indicated in 
each case to: Book Department, THE 
WriTEr’s Dicest, 22 East roth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Working Library: 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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CAMPAIGN 


mato soup all over the land is not the office 
boy, but a man who has made an intensive 
study, not only of selling methods, of where 
soup markets are located, but—who first of 
all knows soups, and with this as a back- 
ground, what /is particular brand of tomato 
soup is capable of in the way of pleasing 


I 


the educated palate. 

That is why we plead for the widest pos- 
sible reading of books that have even a re- 
mote connection with literature in any form. 
You become familiar with what is being and 
what has been written, and how it is done; 
you learn, if you read wisely, to classify 
kinds of writing and style; you select points 
that you can fit into your personal philoso- 
phy of writing (and every writer must 
have a philosophy of writing) ; you pick up 
new tricks of word and phrase that will add 
to the range of your armament—in a word, 
you acquire a “writing consciousness,” 
which means that you are at last on the 


oe 


threshho!d of success. 


r.co3. 


tion, but at the same time acquired the 
ability to speak effectively before an audi- 
ence. This gives a special significance toa 
book like Professor Pelsma’s, opening up 
new possibilities in the teaching of expres- 
sion, and giving greater importance to the 
entire subject of expression by laying spe- 
cial stress upon a mastery of language. 
“Essentials of Speech.” By John R. Pelsma, 
Department of Public Speaking, Kansas State 
Teachers’ College of Pittsburg. Revised 
Edition. $1.75. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell Company. . 


Short-Story Writing for Profit 


Michael Joseph has succeeded admirably 
in getting onto paper the essentials of short- 
story construction without confusing the 
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reader with a mass of irrelevant details—or 
details that might be relevant if they could 
be got at through the mass of verbiage that 
covers them up. But important matters of 
plot, the opening, body, and climax of the 
story, character, dialogue, situation, etc., he 
presents in a manner that is refreshingly 
clear, with an abundance of quotations from 
well-known short stories to make them even 
clearer. There is much wholesome advice, 
too, in a chapter devoted to selling, emphas- 
izing the importance of knowing your 
market for each individual story, and of 
never quitting, in support of the latter quot- 
ing Ernest Raymond, who once said, ““There 
is only one message to the literary aspirant, 
and it is, ‘Forge on through a sea of rejec- 
tion slips, and you will get there in the 
morning’! It may take three years, it may 
take six; and it may take nine, but if you 
don’t arrive with drums on the ninth, you'll 
arrive with thunder in the tenth.” A de- 
lightful surprise for the reader is an intro- 
duction by Stacy Aumonier, who states that 
story writing can be taught, just as the 
piano can be taught—though no amount of 


skilful teaching will make a genius of a 
pupil who hasn’t the genius stuff in him; 
in either art the teacher takes the pupil a 
long way, beyond which he must go alone. 


“Short Story Writing for Profit.” By 
Michael Joseph. $2.00 net. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. 





Conscious Short-Story Technique 


lt was an ambitious idea that Mr. Raf- 
felock had in planning this volume. For 
ourselves we believe that here, in the ac- 
quiring of a consciousness, or as the psy- 
chologists prefer to speak of it, an “aware- 
ness” of short-story technique, is the golden 
key to short-story success. But how to per- 
form this intellectual operation that will 
implant awareness in the student’s mind! 
That is a problem perhaps for some future 
psychologist who will at the same time him- 
self have a familiarity with story-telling tech- 
nique, or perhaps a master of technique who 
is also a profound psychologist. And an 
engrossing task it will be. Mr. Raffelock 
does not attempt this feat; what he does is 
to approach an exposition of short-story 
mechanics from the standpoint of aware- 








Satisfactory Typing 


GOES A LONG WAY TOWARDS SELL- 
ING YOUR MANUSCRIPT. LET ME 
DO IT. TERMS 40c PER 1000 WORDS; 
POEMS, 2c PER LINE. CARBON 
COPY. PROMPT SERVICE. 


M. C. HASTIE 


2119 Sinton Ave. 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 
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WRITE SALABLE STORIES 

The Author and Journalist’s Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing offers authoritative 
training in the writing of modern stories. Substan- 
tially praised by leading authors, editors and educa- 
tors. A strictly personal training for authorship at 
nominal tuition cost. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Short- 
Story Technique by the New Method.” 











NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH! 


KNOW THYSELF! Banish Worry—Claim Success—Free Wonderful 
Horoscope by World Renowned Astrologer, tells you of your Talents, 
Abilities, Possibilities in Life, Character, Domestic and Business 
questions, etc. Send birth date, year, and 10c to defray post- 
age. Also copy and send the following as a specimen of your 
handwriting: ‘‘To know that which lies before us in Daily Life 
is the Greatest Wisdom.”’ 

Write at once: §. GARGILIS, Box 2771-SS., Beston, Mass. 




















The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 
Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Please send me, postpaid by 
return mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF THE 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
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FOR PHOFOPLAY IDEAS; 


Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whate 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 


Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Fe ay. t- and Western Avenue 
al 


Hol 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER "send for Free Sample Copy 
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CAN YOU RECALL WHEN YOU NEED 
IT, THE PARTICULAR WORD 
YOU WANT TO USE? 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


will make it possible in every in- 
stance. It’s arranged so simply, 
too, that you can immediately 
locate the word you could not 
think of. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”’— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ness, and thereby has succeeded in present- 
ing the fundamentals of the business with an 
extraordinary clearness and vividness that 
demonstrates the correctness of the method 
and that suggests to us that he may be the 
one to write the even more ambitious work 
which we suggested above. Questions of 
plot and action and characterization, for 
example, take on a new significance when 
approached from this standpoint of con- 
scious technique, and we hazard the opinion 
that this unpretentious volume will yet 
prove to have been the pioneer in a new 
method of teaching short-story writing; that 

teaching of the future will follow, not pre- 
cede, the acquiring by the student of that 
condition of mind which psychologists, 
especially William James and his followers, 
laid so much stress upon as “awareness,” 
emphasis upon which constituted one of the 
great achievements of pragmatism. 


Technique.” By 
The Author 


Short-Story 
$1.00. Denver: 


“Conscious 
David Raffelock. 
and Journalist. 





Hilaire Belloc 


Mr. Braybrooke has followed up his suc- 
cessful book on Chesterton with the pres- 
ent discussion of the many-sided Belloc. 
It required greater courage to attempt the 
latter than the former study. Chesterton 
is Chesterton; all his literary roads leads 
to the whimsical, topsy-turvy a. & 
in approaching him the mind has a very 
tangible, concrete picture. But Belloc, at 
times as delicious in his humor as Chester- 
ton, to our own mind even surpassing Ches- 
terton in certain moods, yet has invaded so 
many fields of thought and action, and pro- 
foundly, too, that to attempt to present a 
concrete, coherent picture of the man and 
his work is a task that requires courage and 
an unusual fitness. Mr. Braybrooke has 
come through with flying colors. He has 
collected a series of impressions of Mr. 
Belloc ranging over a number of years with 
a view to reaching those who know him as 
well as those who do not yet know his 
writings. The book includes not only a 
consideration of his more topical works but 
a thoughtful estimate of his works as an 
historian and romanticist. It deals with 
his opinions, political and religious, and 
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contains, too, his famous views on the free- 
dom of the press. It is a volume that will 
interest every reader who would have a 
clearer understanding of a strong force in 
current literary and political thought. 
“Some Thoughts on Hilaire Belloc.” By 
Patrick Braybrooks, author of “Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. $2.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
‘ott Company. 





The Changing Flame 
is a first book. A number of the 
contained in this collection have, 
appeared in the magazines and 
newspapers. Also Mr. Russell has achieved 
most favorable attention by reason of his 
pianoforte compositions and songs, which 
have appeared under Schirmer and also 
Flammer imprints. He sings with genuine 
lyrical feeling and with a rhythm that ex- 

the popularity of his songs. 
Sydney 


Four 


poems 


however, 


King 


“The Changing Flame.” By 
Seas 


Russell. $1.50. Boston: The 


Company. 


The Spiritual Message of Modern 
English Poetry 
Those who see in poetry an art form 
whose sole concern is beauty, existing for 
its own sake, will not be profoundly influ- 
enced by Mr. Hoyt’s arguments, but they 
will respect his presentation of his thesis be- 
cause of his insight and the broadness of his 
sympathies. For he holds that poetry when 
it is truest is more than just art—it has in it 
the element of the prophetic. “The best 
minds have always held poetry to be in 
some sort a revelation, and the critics are 
not so very wrong in sometimes seeing more 
in great poems than the poets themselves 
conscious of writing.” Again, “the 
iveness of the poet, the cords of feel- 
ing that vibrate to the faintest breath of 
life, thrill with the unexpressed instincts 
and yearnings of the heart, grasp relations 
and facts larger and truer than in common 
hours... . and body forth the dim and 
intangible that at times haunt all 
men. 

That is ‘the point of view from which 
author has approached Wordsworth, 
thew Arnold, Tennyson, Browning, 

‘+h, and the more recent poetry of men 


ike \Vatson, Stephen Phillips, Wilfrid Gib- 


sensit 


visions 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, “Punsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 








FOR A sneny TIME, I will make the comics piano part to your 
poem for $6.00 (regular price $10.00). nd 
$3.00 and I will make the piano part, i... it to you. 
pay wa per month for three months and it is Re F rty. 
$5.00 order pays in full. Ce A FIRS LASS 
PIANO PART OR REFUND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
your poem on approval. Four FR typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 


LUTHER A ee Music Composer and Publisher. 
WD,”’ Thomaston, Maine. 











CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience 
at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F, C. HILL 
Suite D, 154 Nassau St. 





New York, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts correctly 
copied or revised and carefully prepared for publi- 
cation. I know the requirements of fiction, photo- 
play and poetry editors and am able to give my 
clients the utmost satisfaction. Prompt service 
guaranteed. Lowest rates. Write for terms and 
samples. 


T. J. WIGAL, Authors’ 


National Representative 
Parkersburg, W. Va, 
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Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
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SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 


It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
highest paid writers in the literary profes- 
sion. But you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO PROCEED. 


This helpful, thought-compelling book 
shows you the way—the rest is entirely up 
to you. It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
by the wayside. It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
hints and suggestions from a past master in 
writing and selling popular songs. You 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 
gilt top. 181 pages. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
800 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
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son, John Masefield and Alfred Noyes, and 
very adequately, too; and it is a point of 
view to which even the art for art’s sakeists 
can subscribe; for that is hardly the place 
where the latter draw the line between the 
two conceptions of the nature of poetry: 
they would claim for every author whom 
Mr. Hoyt discusses precisely the qualities 
which he claims for them, and include them 
in their school. Where they would draw 
the lines between the John Milton of “Ly- 
cidas” and the John Milton of “Paradise 
Lost,” say, the Wordsworth of “The Lyric- 
al Ballads” and of “Peter Bell”—between 
any poetry that is inspired, either by a 
power outside of the poet, or else by esthetic 
feeling—between poetry of that high calling 
and a poetry that is written for the sole pur- 
pose of proving something—a poetry, for 
example, that might be written to prove 
Mr. Hoyt’s thesis. And we suspect that Mr. 
Hoyt would assent to their contention, too, 
and be the first to agree that whatever 
poetry may be or may not, certainly its 
function is not exploitation or polemic. 


“The Spiritual Message of Modern English 
Poetry.” By Arthur S. Hoyt. $1.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 





THE DAY’S WORK 

(Continued from page 35) 
the matter; can’t be Vermont’s faux pas? 
There must be in this whole wide state at 
least one writing star. I’ve tried to write 
and sent out the goods—but my, what awful 
luck! They all come back with an awful 
tale. What can be the matter? I confess 
I’m stuck. But I’d feel a lot encouraged if 
I knew whether or not I’m the only one 
who is trying to write in the whole state of 
Vermont. Dorris ZORRILLA. 


SALEM (OREGON) WRITERS’ 
LEAGUE NOTES 


sent 
non 
den 


Prof. Mina Harding, of Willamette Uni- 
versity, playwriter, whose further work has 
been solicited for the coming season by her 
New York publisher, is spending the sum- 
mer season at St. John, Canada. 

McCvure’s has accepted four poems 
hc wxknerpotiucnsieee by Ruth Fargo, to be published at an early 
std date. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Writing 
the Popular Song.” 


Street 
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Several Salem writers attended the re- 
cent joint meeting in Portland of the Ore- 
gon W riters’ League and Northwest Poetry 
Society, where an Italian banquet was 
served, and a highly interesting program 
enjoyed. Mabel Holmes Parsons, well- 
known Portland writer, acted as toastmis- 
tress. Mrs. Parsons is at present on a 
several months’ tour in Europe. 

The May Overland contained poetry con- 
tributions by the following Salem writers: 
Viola Price Franklin, Ruth Fargo, Clara 
Virginia Barton, Gertrude Robinson Ross, 
\udred Bunch, Perry Reigelman and J. 
Roderick DeSpain. 

President Carl Gregg Doney, of Willa- 
mette University, and member of the 
Oregon Writers’ League, has tendered his 
resignation to the University, owing to need 
for physical rest. 

Judge Charles H. Carey, of Portland, 
Oregon, president of the Oregon Writers’ 
League, had the honor at the Republican 
National Convention in Cleveland of repre- 
senting Oregon in an address seconding the 
nomination of Calvin Coolidge for Presi- 
dent. 

EpNA GARFIELD. 


BACK ISSUES WANTED 
Mr. A. C. 
Washing- 


One of our Forum readers, 
Klatt, 168 Main Street, Seattle, 
ton, wishes to secure a copy each of the 
July and September, 1923, issues of THE 
Writer's Dicest, and will pay twenty-five 
cents for each of the two copies. Any of 
our readers who are willing to dispose of 
these two issues may write to Mr. Klatt. 


FIRST SALE—AND KNOW- 
ING YOUR MARKET 


Dear Mr. FARREL: 


THE 


A short time ago I became inspired 
through your “Writer’s Market” to send 
the required number of verses called for to 
The Kindergarten Magazine. This was my 
irst attempt at publishing verse. I studied 
carefully their need in this case and was 
rewarded by acceptance. Had I received 


(Continued on page 4%) 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising arid criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 








Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 
We will a DS agra and put melody to your 
poem for $3. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Work 
guaranteed. 
PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 


Sead for price on full piano part. 











ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 


Development of story-ideas; as much criticism, re- 
vision and advice as you wish will be given for one 
year at $4 a month, or $40 in advance. Series 12 
plot articles, $1 each, or $7 in advance, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Properly typed for publication. 


Thousand 

words, 50c; poems, 2c per line. Carbon 

copy and correction of minor errors free. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 

1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. q 
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WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly copied 
for publication at low rates. Terms. 
samples, etc., on request. 


M. S. GLOVER 


Authors’ Representative 


161 Elwood Ave. Newark, N. J. 














Authors, Writers—Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 
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THE SONGWRITER DEN 

= A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 


MARKETING MY OWN LULLABY 


By Kate Strauss SHIBLEY 


Time and time again I have caught my- 
self wondering if my first little lullaby, 
“Shadows Deepen—Day Is Done,” was real- 
ly my very own; it came so naturally and so 
like something I had heard before. I have 
reasoned, paradoxically as it may seem, that 
perhaps having been a kindergartner in a 
school for deaf may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Often on seeing heart- 
broken mothers leave their afflicted little 
ones with strangers, I had experienced a 
longing to comfort their children with a 
mother-song, one solace they must ever be 
denied. My first lullaby may have been 
stored away in my heart then. 

Marriage took me far from “my. kin 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











AUTHORS! 

Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 
MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 
Dept. B El Paso, Tex. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words or fraction thereof. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One carbon copy. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 
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folk,” to a little Southwestern town, where 
I stitched and sang in happy anticipation of 
our own little son that was to come. With 
his coming I found myself tied down to 
home duties. One day, “worn to a frazzle,” 
as a young mother is quite apt to find her- 
self, I turned from the crib to attack a sink 
full of dishes. The feel of the soft warm 
suds was soothing. And then, as though 
to hearten me, words and music of the 
lullaby came. Later on, a cousin visiting 
from the East asked what I had found new 
in the way of songs. Here was my oppor- 
tunity to “try out’? my lullaby and I made 
her my first innocent victim. As I sang her 
my song, [ slyly noted the reaction. After 
her return home, a relative in the printing 
business, hearing of my lullaby, wanted to 
publish it—just for the family. I was for- 
tunate in having Carrie B. Adams make the 
final arrangement. 

Soon after publication, a benefit concert 
at a theater in our state capital brought it 
out with orchestration. A well-known 
quartette used it on their Lyceum programs 
that season. Bernie Babcock published it 
in The Sketch Book, a magazine of which 
she was editor at the time. These magazine 
plates became my property and later were 
of great value to me. The first thing we 
knew, the entire edition was sold and had 
more than paid for itself. It was then that 
| answered the call to return to teaching, 
and the lullaby lulled itself to sleep. 


Years passed. The baby that was is now 
a man. Home duties are fewer. More 
leisure is mine. This spring a request came 
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PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC. 
ESTABLISHED 1876 
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from the “Grotto,” a Masonic ‘organization 
in a near-by city, to use the piece in a com- 
munity benefit “sing,” with privilege of sell- 
ing copies to the audience on a percentage 
basis. I wired my printer-relative a hurry- 
call to awaken the song and run off another 
edition. He wired back, “Song plates de- 
stroved ten years ago.” I realized that I 
now had another opportunity to start the 
song with only one week in which to act. 
My memory jumped back some fifteen years 
to the Sketch Book plates, long forgotten 
and packed away. Taking matters in my 
own hands, I found a local printer and “for 
as it were, I brought out a 
These copies are printed on 


a mere song,” 
second edition. 
cheaper paper and are smaller than the 
original, and not so artistically gotten up, 
but the song has “‘gone over” big locally. 

In my plan of advertising, I have used 
only money that I have taken in on the song 
from small sales here and there. I ran ad- 
vertisements in local papers and had cir- 
culars with chorus and press notices, which 
| mailed to friends and schools in our state; 
| also sent copies to vocal teachers. Two 
hundred circulars were distributed at the 
last biennial of our State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, but so far as I know not 
one order has resulted from sending these 
circulars, 

\s I look back, it has all been like play- 
ing an interesting game and studying alone, 
as | have, the business end of advertising 
and marketing this composition, I have be- 
come convinced that unless one has money 
to risk it takes the co-operation of a relia- 
ble, well-established music publisher to help 
create a wide demand and to push a song 
even if admirers, by buying, show that they 
think it has merit. My next move, there- 
fore, wil be to try finding a publisher who 
will take over the song on a royalty basis. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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of manuscripts, stories, poems, scenarios, etc., * 
for publication. Quick service and accurate work, 
Terms reasonable. Extra carbon copies FREE 
OF CHARGE if desired. 

NATIONAL TYPING BUREAU 
Box 74, Plainfield, N. J. 
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WRITERS! You owe it to yourself to give your 
manuscript the best possible chance with the editor. 
Let me type it for you, observing the technical 
form recognized by publishers. Prompt service 
and tow rates. Sample sent on request. Write 
for terms, 

BERNETIA E. HILLS 


Writer’s Representative, Fremont, Ohio 
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AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215 Kellogg Bldg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 











22 E. 12th St. 


Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 
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Prize Contests and Announcements 


Three prizes offered by the Bookfellows, 4917 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago, III., continue, as follows: 

The Third Harper Prize Contest. Dr. Mary 
McKibbin Harper. Life Member No. 4, offers, 
through the Bookfellows, a prize of $25 for the 
best poem of not more than twenty-four lines 
having for its subject a bird or a flower. 

The contest is open to the public; only one poem 
may be submitted by each contestant and all entries 
must be received on or before September 1, 1924. 

The Marie Tello Phillips Contest. Mrs. Marie 
Tello Phillips, Life Member No. 24, offers, through 
the Bookfellows, a prize of $25 for the best lyric 
poem of not more than twenty-four lines. 

This contest is open to Bookfellows only; not 
more than two poems may be submitted by each 
contestant and all entries must be received on or 
before October 1, 1924. 

A Prize for a Definition of Poetry. The Book- 
fellows offer a prize of $25 for the best definition 
of poetry which is in itself poetical. 

Open to Bookfellows only. Closes 
1, 1924. 


November 


All-Sports Magasine, 14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Joe Godfrey, Jr. Published 
monthly. $2.50 a year, per copy 25c. “Its needs 
are sparkling stories and articles of the great 
outdoors, including such sports as fishing, hunting, 
trapshooting, auto-camping, travel, golf, baseball, 
tennis, radio, track, horse racing and auto racing, 
swimming, surf-board riding, boxing, football and 
soccer. All articles must be accompanied by 
photos. The amount paid depends upon the quality 
of the articles. It is suggested that those who are 
interested see the magazine for an idea of style of 
manuscripts used.” 


Mr. A. H. McLees, Toledo, Ohio, announces the 
following winners of the prizes offered through 
his typing service: Denton Limbaugh, Chicago, 
“The Chastity of Robinson”; Fanny Lee McKin- 
ney, Binghamton, N. Y., for “Brighten Up the 
Corner”; Mary E. Wille, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., for 
“Jane Learns About Proxies’; C. E. Hicks, Marcy, 
N. Y., “Three Shots’; Charles Gordon, Dante, 
Va., tor “The Good Turn,” and Emma Leutert, St. 
Louis, Mo., for “The Panther’s Prey.” 

The Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 514 Broadway, New 
York City, writes: “We offer one dollar a line 
for acceptable verses for birthdays, each verse to 
have a reference to the month of birth.” 


The Readers’ Syndicate, Inc., 799 Broadway, 
New York City, is “planning to release a news- 
paper feature in the form of a regular tabloid 
Sunday newspaper section and are desirous of 
receiving manuscripts from authors and _ special 
writers along the following lines: Special articles 
of from two to three thousand words in length 
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All up-to-date and accurate information ect | 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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on travel, historic events, biographies, religion and 
any other subjects that would be of interest to the 
general newspaper reader. We do not desire any 
fiction. We are willing to pay for such material 
as we accept, at the rate of one cent a word 
and up.” 


Movie Weekly wants its readers to “write and 
tell just what stories or articles they liked best in 
the most recent issue, and why; just what stories 
or articles they liked least, and why; and just how 
Movie Weekly can be improved. For the best 
letter on this subject we will give a prize of $10.00 
each week. For the second best letter, a prize of 
$5.00 each week. And for the third best letter, a 
prize of $3.00 each week.” Address, Movie 
Weekly Contest Dept., Movie Weekly, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York. 


The Rossi-Bryn Company, publishers, 521 Thir- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C., write that they are ~ 
“prepared to consider book-length manuscripts for 
publication on a royalty basis. Short studies bear- 
ing on vital problems—social, economic, political, 
religious, literary— prepared, the shorter the 
better.” 


Public Libraries, 216 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill., (Mary Eileen Ahern, editor), writes: “We 
are a professional, technical magazine for librarians. 
We do not pay for contributions.” 


The Lyric West discontinued publication with 
the April issue. 


Massey & Massey Co., 1214 Webster Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturing chemists, “are in_ the 
market for short, clever sayings, to be used on 
advertising blotters,” writes Mr. O. A. Kline, sec- 
retary. “Our rate of payment for acceptable 
material that needs very little revision is about 
three cents a word, payable on acceptance. Where 
material containing a good idea unsuitably written 
is submitted we pay $1.50 for the idea and rewrite. 
Interested writers should request information as 
to our precise needs before submitting material. 


The W. A. Watson Advertising Service, Yuma 
N. C., is offering a cash prize of $5.00 for the best 
short article of 200 words or less dealing with ad- 
writing, sales-letters and newspaper copy, etc., 0! 
how to produce better copy and results. Contest 
closes October 15, 1924. 


Farm and Home, Mallers Building, Chicago, 
announces cash prizes, aggregating $9,000, im 
a Home Improvement Contest. Full information 
about the conditions of the contest will be mailed 
upon request. 

The third Harper's magazine Short Story Com- 
petition will close September 30. The judges are 
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\eredith Nicholson, Zona Gale and Bliss Perry. 
fourth Contest will continue from October 


The 
Yecember 31st. 


Ist to De 


Cobb X. Shinn, 207 Fair Building, Indianapolis, 
1 the market for four or eight line verses 
ren. “What I want most are little rhymes 

ners and clever riddle rhymes which will 


bout man ; 2 
Material will be 


lend themselves to illustrations. 
| on within two weeks.” 
Fast Relief announces that its offer of a 
for the best article on the observance of 
nal Golden Rule Sunday, appearing in 
venied or December, 1924, issue of any 
rine, has been enlarged to one prize of $200, 
ne of $100 and one of $50 for articles, fiction or 
» appearing in any publication. The articles, 
Mm or verse, submitted for the above prizes, 
t deal with the origin, purpose and observance 
he day. Contestants may obtain from Near 
ef material on which to base their work. 
me sub “% to the Editorial Department, 
velief, 151 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
of the magazines or other publications in 
1 the articles appear. The contest closes on 
ecember 31, 1924, at 5 p. m 
250 W. Lafayette Blvd., De- 
Mich. Editor, Edw. N. Hayne; issued 
rc a copy, $1.00 a year. “We use mer- 
undising at ‘ticles giving plans, ideas and methods 
) merchandising goods through drug stores. 
ort on manuscripts immediately, and pay 
uarter to one cent a word on publication.” 
220 West Jefferson St., 
sg” Ernest Sherwood. Issued monthly; 
0 a year. “Short, true stories and 
fictio stories are wanted which point the way 
appy marriage. Articles full of practical 
are needed which deal with problems 
ng out of courtship, marriage, home making 
| the rearing of children. Strong, human inter- 
st, Optimism, inspiration, even humor are char- 
istics looked for in articles received. Humor- 
its dealing with marriage and the home in 
lesome manner are especially wanted.  Arti- 
uld be between 300 and 2,000 words in 
We also use poetry of a short lyrical 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
yment, at the rate of fifty cents to a dollar 
dred words is made on publication.” 


Druggist, 


Blk yomington, 


Ze a copy, 


visman and Southwest Merchant Econo- 
st, 1027 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., is published 
hant Economist Group, also publis hers of 

ds Reporter and Midwest Merchant Econ- 
tlantic Coast Merchant-Economist and 

oast Merchant-Economist. “We can use 
ntions in the form of a photograph (accom- 
about 200 words of copy) of some store 
hereby a retailer in our field increases 

ss in a certain department or in the entire 
whereby he reduces his overhead. Typical 


Ness in dhusen market Sets iin per iner 
able demand for short stories of all 


kinds. Then turn to page 50 and see 
how you can help supply that demand. 


Take advantage of the gros! we offer 
uine world-famous ba iFbearing. 
Smith Typewriter. fel machines, s 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Test it thorough ly—no vbligation 


SEND NO 
MONEY Guaranteed Five Years 


e do the most perfect and highest class job of eebuildine known to the 
writer industry. Uur macnines work and 
like new. The L. C. Smi i 
type your own letters. 

juarantee with every 


i jes! d you can gait 
Complete lessons on typewriting, also our 5 Y 


machine 
Send today for Free Booklet of Valuable Typewriter Informa- 


“tion, Big Catalog and our Special Offer. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 


369-360 East Grand Avenue 
Do + 
SONGWRITERS 
DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
WRITE ME AT ONCE. 
LEE ICE 





P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 
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WRITERS! 


Manuscripts correctly and neatly typed for 
publication at 50c per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy included. 

A. H. KERSTNER 
Chandlerville, Ill. 








MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 





Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Enclosed find $1.00 
Please send me by return mail, 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 


Ohio, 


money order). 
a copy of 


(check or 
postpaid, 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I_ ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions, 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 


342 Madison Ave. 





Professional Training In Writing 


Self-discovery Combined with Short Story Technique 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. | 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their’ copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “message’’ he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier's Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young’s, Popular, and others. ost of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction by mail are: Pre. 
liminary two months’ Course in Self-Discovery, $25 ; 
four months’ term of Technique of the Short 
Story, $60; four months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120; single maviuscripts, $10. Pay- 
ments in installments can be arranged. Price of 
“Narrative Technique,” $2.00. Further informa- 
tion given on request. Let me know your problem. 


New York City 








THE SONG WRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 43) 


Other lullabies and a group of songs for 


children are waiting. These I hope to bring 
out later, if I can get the first one well 
started. I have never had visions of pro- 
ducing a “Broadway hit,” with sudden 
wealth and popularity ; neither have I as yet 
been guilty of falling for the familiar and 
alluring advertisement, Poems 
Wanted.” If I can only create and sell 
lullabies that will strike a responsive chord 
with universal mother-love and produce 
simple songs that will live in the hearts of 
happy children, I shall be satisfied. 


“Song 





THE “ASK” CORNER 

I. L. L—I have read your lullaby with 
special interest because of the strong lyrical 
note which it strikes. There are no changes 
which I would suggest, except that the 
phrase “miracle moonbeams” is robbed of 
its full effect by the word “miracle”—which 
introduces a hard note; when we think of 








miracle we either think of polemics, all the 
arguments we have ever heard about mira- 
cles, or else we resent the phrase because 
we associate miracles with priests and 
things, whereas moonbeams are always 
among those influences that don’t have to 
work miracles to achieve their ends, any 
more than as fairies—they just do them be- 
cause that is the kind of thing they do. The 
phrase is musical, but it gives an effect that 
I feel sure you don’t want. 

A. N. S.—I like the words of your lyric. 
When I reached the end of the first chorus 
I felt, however, that the song lacked point— 
that it didn’t quite get anywhere. But | 
have made a suggestion in the last line of 
the chorus which I think removes this feel- 
ing—by directing your remarks to one git! 
in particular, and not girls in general, you 
tie up the entire song. At the same time, 
omit all but the first two stanzas, and use the 
first chorus for both stanzas. It not only 
gives the song a better length, but also you 
have told your story by the time you have 
reached the end of the segond stanza. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE DAY’S WORK 


(Continued from page 41) 


many times the price of subscriptions to the 
two magazines offered, I could not have 
been more thrilled. Finding our work 
worty of acceptance is the first stimulus. 

, Eruet Burks Kocer. 


AN ENGLISH MARKET 
Deak Mr. FARREL: 

This market tip may interest the Forum 
folks: [I am just in receipt of a letter from 
Tillitson's Newspapers, Ltd., of Bolton, 
Lancashire, England, in which they state 
that their story requirements are 2,000 to 
2,300 words. They wrote this letter to ac- 
company ten tabloid stories I had sent them 
ranging from 1,000 to 1,500 words—they 
returned the stories unread, saying they 


were too short. FRANK Morris SAVAGE. 


IT PAYS TO READ THE DIGEST 


Day's Work Eprtor: 

Does it pay to read THe Dicest? It has 
inmy case. I read the series of articles by 
Henry Fisher, tried my hand at writing 
humor, and landed a sale with Ziffs, and re- 
ceived a letter from Judge telling me my ar- 
ticle was excellent, but too long for their 
use. This was my first offence in humor 
writing, 

Will some of the writers who have had 
the experience please tell in the columns of 
Tue Dicest just how to get a volume of 
short stories published. Number of words, 
how to put them together, ete. I think it 
would be appreciated by many of the 
readers. WarpD SKEEN. 


“TIMELY POEMS”—ANOTHER 
VERSION 


By A. J. EpmMunps. 


| wrote an Ode to Spring, but had not done 

When | was greeted by the summer sun. 

And so it was with winter, too, and fall; 

| still was distanced by the seasons all. 

Then turned I unto Love, and wrote with 
reason, 


For Love is never, never out of séason. 
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Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from Dr. Richard Burton, 
“vreatest authority” of them all. His 
students have made thousands. This 
is a real training course with personal 
criticism of lessons and written exer- 
cises, Also special criticism service 
for Short-Stories and One Act Plays 
by Dr. Burton personally. (Includes 
marketing suggestions.) Short - Story 
Writing is the short-cut, at present, to 
success in Photoplay writing. Send today for special 
low rate, Profit Sharing Plan, and FREE PLOT 
CHART of the 36 Dramatic Situations. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
259 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Burton 











3 My typing insures attention 

Typ in ¢ S e l l S to suthore’ ns te a 

cause it is neat and according 

Neatness Tells to the methods approved by 

discriminating editors for the preparation of manuscripts. 

My service includes seeing that punctuation and spelling is 

O. K. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed and references 
furnished on request. Write for my special terms. 

LUCILLE L. BUSHNELL 
1539 Clay Street San Francisco, Calif. 














AUTHORS—Let me type 
scripts; guaranteed work by a professional 
authors’ typist. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE, 

218 McGregor Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


your manu- 











Give Your Manuscript A Chance ! 


No manuscript that can be made better is ready 
to go to the editor—it only wastes your time—and 
besides, gives the editor a poor impression of your 
work and so creates a prejudice in his mind against 


all other stories which you send him. The only good 
manuscript is the manuscript that is as good as it 
can be made. 


THE MALONE FARREL CRITICISM SERVICE 
WILL PERFECT IT 


The author is sometimes too close to his work to 
see faults that an expert reader can detect—faults 
of idea of construction, of plot, of characterization. If 
you have the slightest doubt about your manuscript, 
send it to me for criticism, I may not flatter you 
just for the sake of making you feel good, but I will 
tell you frankly where your manuscript falls down— 
and then I will go a step farther and tell you how 
to correct it, how to remove every handicap to its 
acceptance by the editor, My rates for this service 
are: 

1,000 words or less 

1,000 to 2,000 words 

2,000 to 4,000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000, 


Typing: A typing service is also at your command, 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by expert 
typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thousand 
words, with carbon copy and suggestions for the 
best available markets. 

Make your manuscript “register” with the first 
editor it goes to. My criticism—frank, honest, fear- 
less—will tell you how. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 

(Continued from page 45) 
subjects are: window displays which have a mer- 
chandising idea, interior displays, arrangement of 
departments, unusual departments, and such stunts 
as style shows, baby clinics, exhibits, etc., etc.—in 
short, any merchandising feature, capable of illus- 
tration, which can be adapted by other retailers to 
their own use. Our payment for these contribu- 
tions is $5 each, on accceptance. If you run 
across a good item of this sort, for which a special 
photograph must be taken—and where the photo- 
graph would cost more than about $3.50—tell us 
about it and, if it seems satisfactory, we can make 
special arrangements about the picture. 

“We can also use only a limited number of stories 
of 800 to 2,000 words, and none but manuscripts 
of considerable merit need be submitted; there is 
a wider field for shorter stories. These feature 
stories deal with store methods such as outlined 
above, except that the subject must be capable of 
larger and fuller treatment. Typical subjects are: 
unusual sales events, retailers’ co-operative enter- 
prises, unusually productive departments, depart- 
ments which have succeeded in an unusual manner, 
etc., etc. No theoretical articles will be considered ; 
we wish to tell retailers, not how a thing should 
be done, but how it actually has been carried out. 
The rate for this class of material is 1¥%2c a word, 
and $2.50 for each illustration (photograph or 
otherwise). Payment on acceptance. Do not 
send in trivial stories about the activities of small 
retailers; there are less than 100 stores in the 
Middle West and Southwest (stories from these 
two sections will be given preference) which are 
significant to us as news sources. Notes on the 
major activities of these important stores form a 
vital part of our reading columns, and we are 
anxious to obtain more of them. Then there are 
the activities of national and sectional groups of 
retailers, news of manufacturers, associations, etc., 
which make good news stories. We pay at the 
rate of one cent a word for this news material. 
All news items must start with the name of the 
city, the state and the date, as: St. Louis, Mo., 
December 10,.—-. Use paper of regul: ation size, 
and only put one item on a page. 

“Address all communications to Editorial Dept, 
Merchant-Economist Group, 1627 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo.” 


Chicago, Ill. Harriet 
Monroe, Editor. Monthly; $3.00 a year; 25c a 
copy. “We want poetry of the highest quality, 
either in free or metrical verse, any length or 
theme. We are not in the market for ‘occasional 
verse’, ‘inspirational verse’, ‘comic’ or ‘sentimental 
verse’ in the usual sense. The poet who does not 
read the magazine nor care for any of the work 
we publish will probably waste his stamps on us.’ 
The editor asks us to state that “all our prize 
winning poems are chosen from the contents of 
the magazine (Poctry) during the past year. All 
the poems we print are considered for prizes, that 
there are no special conditions of any kit id and we 
will not write letters to poets to tell them so. 


Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., 


Note in pone peer lists the jist 
able demand for short stories of all 
kinds. Then turn to page 50 and see 
how you can help supply that demand. 


in other words, the writer should submit his poem 
for regular publication, regardless of Prizes. Our 
prizes will be the same as last year in conditions 
and amount, though the donors may be changed. 
We have one new one of $1,000, a memorial to 
John Reed, but we cannot say for certain yet 
whether it will take the place of another ‘one that 
may be w ithdrawn, or be an addition.” The rate 
of payment is six to eight dollars. 

_American Botanist, Soliet, Ill. Editor, Willard 

Clute. Issued quarterly, 40c per copy, $1.50 a 
year. “This magazine stands midway between 
the technical botanical publications and the ¢ garden 
magazines. It deals with all sorts of plants, wild 
or cultivated, but aims to print only new facts 
about them, or new ideas concerning them. The 
ordinary writer has little chance of producing 
anything that we can use. Our matter comes 
from plant lovers who discover new things in 
their rambles _and write them up ‘for the good 
of the cause.’ The editor serves without pay, 
and so do i. contributors. We are all aiming 
to advance Botany. Writers with notes in our 
line will always be welcome. They will have their 
work printed in the best style. Get a sample 
(25c) and see our ‘slant.’” 


Survey (twice a month: Midmonthly and 
Graphic) and Survey Graphic (monthly), 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. Editor, Paul U. 


Kellogg. “The Survey Midmonthly is a semi- . 


professional publication and does not pay for 
contributions. It covers the fields of health, 
industry, education, communities, social practice 
and kindred spheres of social concern. The 
Survey Graphic is geared to interpret the most 
important contributions from the fields covered by 
the Survey to the general public. It is illustrated; 
pays $10 a page for manuscripts and makes addi- 
tional payment where investigation is arranged 
for and carried on. Both units go to the twice-a- 
month subscriber; The Graphic alone to monthly 
subscribers.” Poems germane to the field are 
used; special material needs have to do with 
articles interpreting adventurous and effective 
social undertakings by social agencies, institutions, 
industries, communities or States. Manuscripts 
are reported on within three days to two weeks, 
and payment is made on publication. 
American Mutual Magasine, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co., 245 State Street, Boston, 
Mass., Editor, Carl Stone Crummett, can use 
“informative Bs -ol of from 1,000 to 1,200 
words, which would interest executives of manu- 
facturing concerns, that pertain to raw material, 
manufacturing and distribution, or finance and 
economics are used; human interest stories with 
a distinctly business slant of the same length, 
stimulative or inspirational material in the nature 
of homely philosophy or from 200 to 400 words 
for the editorial pages, original jokes and an 
occasional poem of not more than 500 words 
which is timely, is the kind of material most 
desired. Specially prepared articles on timely 
developments of mutual insurance are used. 
Timeliness is an important consideration. Fea- 
tures frequently used are: Pertinent articles on 
transportation including opinions of authorities 
on the probable development of transportation 
within the next ten years; foreign merchi indise 
requirements; informative articles describing the 
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history, function and economics of different in- 
dustries, such as the cold storage industry; page 
of jokes, ‘Let’s Smile’; sidelights on government 
and political activities, especially in Washington ; 
safety bulletin issued by our Engineering Depart- 
ent; ‘Out of the Pigeon Hole’—items of from 
95 to 100 words describing ideas and inspiration 
for business men and women; back cover, quota- 
tion or epigram, type of Benjamin Franklin’s 
maxims or Elbert Hubbard; informative articles 
on timely developments pertaining to Mutual 
Liability Insurance.” It is desirable to accompany 
articles with photographs. All material is paid 
for on acceptance, the usual rates being from one 
to five cents a word. 









VcCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th St., New 
York City. Editor, H. P. Burton. Monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We report on manuscripts 
within one to two weeks, and our rate of pay- 
ment varies according to material submitted. We 
pay on acceptance.” 





Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York City. 
ditor, J. M. Thacker. Monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use material dealing only with 
power laundries. We accept no matter from any- 
one who writes for a competing publication— 
that’s the reason our rate is 50 per cent higher 
than any paper in the laundry field. We use 
photographs—owner’s and managers of laundries. 
Manuscripts are reported on as soon as accepted. 
Our rate of payment is thirty-seven and a half 
cents an inch, approximately, or $7.50 per page.” 





The “State Hospital Times (formerly The 
Imole Times), Imola, Napa County, California. 
Editor, John K. Harries. Semi-monthly; 10c 
per copy; $1.50 per year. “We desire material 
concerning state hospitals and feeble-minded 
homes only, fiction particularly, but only where 
there is a good plot and story written around 
an institution of this kind, or with the inhabitants 
of such institutions as characters. Readers of 
this publication are officials and employes of state 
hospitals, mostly attendants. Manuscripts not 
exceeding 5,000 words will, if accepted, be paid 
for at the rate of one-fourth to one cent a word, 
according to its merits. Payment within ten days 
after acceptance. Manuscript reported on within 
one week.” 
House Beautiful, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Ethel B. Power. Monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles on the building, 
furnishing and planting of the small house. Our 
articles are on specialized subjects and for the 
most part require some technical knowledge, al- 
though we do also accept occasional articles which 
tell of personal experience connected with the 
different phases of home building. Our articles 
for the most part run from one to twenty-two 
hundred words and should be accompanied by 
photographs 8x 10 inches in size and printed on 
glossy paper. Such articles should be in clear, 
concise English. They should be typewritten. 

(Continued on page 54) 








Note in these market lists the remark- 
able demand for short stories of all 
kinds. Then turn to page 50 and see 
how you can help supply that demand. 
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NEWS-REPORTING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A LITERARY CAREER 
through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. coulis 
A MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
writers. 

We guarantee disposal of all salable stories. 
PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOK FREE. 

THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and 
typed in correct form for publisher. 50c 
1000 words. 

205 Highland Avenue, 


Piedmont, California 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
820 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Revises MSS. 


Thirty years’ experience. 
Send 


and gives advice as to their disposal. 
stamp for circular. 


P;. @. Box 413, Brooklyn, i a 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 














THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











Writers—Whether professional or amateur, 
we offer a superlative, unexcelled typing 
service at 55c per thousand words. Revi- 
sion and criticism prices upon application. 


GROVER BRINKMAN 
(Formerly Brinkman & Moehle) 


Okawville, IIl. 
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Who is going to write the Stories? 





Enormous Demand For 


“SHORTS” 





An Editorial by HARRY V. MARTIN, Author, 
“Ideal Course in Short Story Writing” 


Never has there been a time like the present for the person ambi- 
tious to write short stories. Each month new magazines are being 


launched, while established magazines of all kinds are using more and_ 


more fiction. 


The demand is growing faster than the supply, and the call from the 
editors is for more and more material. It is too big a task for the writers 
who have already achieved success; new writers must enter the field— 
that is it: new writers, newly equipped. For fiction is no longer written 
by rule-of-thumb methods. It is too slow a process. No longer can 
people spend years in working out by themselves an individual story- 
telling technique. Therefore— 

scientific methods have been devised whereby the technique of 

writing short stories can be imparted to ambitious writers: plot, 

characterization, suspense, dialogue, climax—these and all the 
other elements of the short story can be taught. 


More—they are being taught—by the “IDEAL COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING.” Men and women are, often after long and unsuccessful endeavor to 
succeed, selling their first story after THE IDEAL COURSE. 


That is why I wrote the COURSE—so that men and women who had ambi- 
tion to write could learn, NOW, while the market is brisk and growing. This meant 
the elimination of all superfluous matter, and special emphasis on essentials .. . 
especially on essentials that are so stressed in present day fiction—action, vivid 
characterization, and suspense. This special adaptation to the present remarkable 
demand for fiction makes the COURSE, I really believe, of the utmost vatue to 


the new writer. 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell these short. stories? You can. If you 
are a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simp‘e but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 

THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a _ feature 


possessed by no other Course. In order to keep our Th C 
1 abs i we have just added e ontents 


student absolutely up to the minute, 






















to our regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Les- cance t. The Bien. Saxcestal of 
sons, freshly prepared each week and sent to the student Short Story Writing. 

after he has finished his regular Course. There is abso- Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
lutely no charge for this extra service, which will give and Camouflage It. 

you the benefit of the very latest ideas in writing and a About the Things 









selling your stories. I n 4, Themes Are Everywhere 
-€Sso * emes y . 
FREE CRITICISM SERVICE Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
Criticism service is included with the course without Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
extra charge. You are entitled, at such times as you Notes, a 
most need it, on special lessons*or on the course as a Lesson 7, Beginning the Story, 





Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 





whole, to send in manuscripts which put into practice 
































the lessons you have been studying. From the criticism ee ae . - 

you are enabled to find out your weaknesses; how you ge oa a 

lay strengthen your work; in what line to work hardest. Leconn 20. “Maepente,” 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY Lesson 11. Characterization. 

‘ ; Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

of book giving rules for short-story construction, with Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 

information about markets and how you can sell your phere and Color, 

stories. Just fill in the coupon and we will mail “Suc- Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

cessiul Writing” to you today—absolutely free! Lesson 15, The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
USE THIS COUPON clusion. 

The Writer’s Digest nee =. Sen of Author to 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. OF — 
a? ’ Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
“ye 5 I want to read about the short story market, and Literary Form. 

will lad to have you send me my copy of your book, ‘“Suc- a r : - Ww 

cessful Writing.” I understand there is no charge for this book, Lesson 19, What the Editors Want. 

and that in receiving it I assume no obligation whatever. Send to— Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 
Lesson 21. The Young Writer 

Naw Sought by Editors. 

“a 60.000 66.0060 6 OOP 8s 66 06000 6.6605 060 4'd. os 66'960:0 6:6 640.040.5000 O KR 

Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 

4 script. 

DOE: s:cre-s ay bea amb Rea wa ORO e eben Eames een dameastee: Lesson 23. Originality. 






Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript. 
ND oc wa Ceecne haba aa eel ees Samo eeld. Ds ise nits enlgiowiere Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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Enter the DIGEST 
Story Contest 


with a story that has been written after a careful 
study of the greatest work ever written on mystery 
and detective stories 


The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete and 
practical book yet written on this subject. She has 
written it successfully because she has written more 
stories of this character perhaps than any other living 
writer. She believes that all the world loves a mys- 
tery. Since time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, and 
even the gruesome, has been added to the mysterious, 
its challenge has been the more alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 

The volume is bound in a_ substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now, while the contest 
is young. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells. 








WRITING THE MOVIES OF 
TODAY 
(Continued from page 29) 
freely from the “fiction values” of the day. 
Thus, the so-called “picture values” are 
merely external, objective “fiction values” 
of the more sensational types. 

An examp‘e or two will clarify my mean- 
ing. Take Broken Chains, the prize-win- 
ning photoplay somewhat disappointingly 
produced. Here we find a story at once 
objective and symbolic. Its objectivity 
lurks in its externality or physical action, 
Its emotional and spiritual elements are 
present in the symbolism of the chain, which 
shackles the wife, as well as it does the 
coward. Apart from this chain, the same 
ideas could be filmed in other ways, but 
they would lose in symbolic value. This 
symbolic element is precisely what is called 
“picture value” by many producers. To 
them a story lacking this element is unsuited 


to the screen, in despite of other objective . 


factors. The art needs actors and directors 
who are able to externalize new “picture 
values” by translating additional “fiction 
values” into photodrama. 

Broken Chains had its most highly sym- 
bolic eifect eliminated in production. Why? 
Surely, it was screenable. Admitting that, 
commercial reasons tabooed it as “picture 
value.” We should understand, therefore, 
that commercialism holds back many of the 
newer “picture values” because of the 
timidity or ignorance of producers. 

Again, take the original story called The 
Wonderful Chance. Written for the screen, 
its plot deals with the efforts of a liberated 
crook to “go straight,” and the refusal of a 
“cruel society” to permit him to be “good.” 
This is purely an external story, having 
all the old objective “hokum” of 1914. The 
idea has been repeated in fiction and the 


movies too many times to count. Certainly 
it required less thought, ability, and his- 
trionic power to portray than were requisite 
for a really original idea. We may infer, 
then, that “picture value” often means “way 


of least resistance.” 

However, let me add that the same stock 
idea submitted by an unknown free-lance 
would receive scant consideration ; it might 
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even be pronounced “trite” by men who 
were never known to think an original 
thought. Those authors(?) who are con- 
tinuously successful at selling such hoary 
“picture values” are the established sce- 
narists. On the other hand, real originality 
is but seldom welcomed as “picture value.” 
It appears difficult. Put a little novel 
detail or characterization into an old, stock 
plot. This is sufficiently original for the 
present condition. Even the selections from 
fiction too otten are altered by the injection 
of some of the old movie situations. It is 
too bad that these are regarded as the limits 
of material. There are thirty-six dramatic 
situations; and of these not more than six 
recur on the screen as so-called “picture 
value.” This idea that the movies are lim- 
ited to such straits is due to the unadmitted 
limitations of intelligence of the movie per- 
sonnel of today. 

All this goes to explain why the prize 
contest winners are seldom or never writers 
of real originality. Those who submit really 
original stories, under the present system, 
are pushed aside as “ignorant of picture 
values,” even though an intelligent director 
and capabie actors could make the story 
effective and appealing to an audience. It 
also expiains the deadly monotony of movie 
themes and plots. 

It might be inferred by the inexperienced 
aspirant that anything which is screenable, 
i.é., which may be filmed with the neces- 
sary dramatic, emotional, or comedy effect 
is also “picture value.” But such is not 
the case, especially as concerns dramatic 
and emotional effects. As I have said there 
are many situations highly charged with 
emotional and dramatic opportunities which 
are, for various reasons, or for no reason, 
regarded as “fiction va!ues.” Just why is 
hard to say; but for a good general ex- 
p-anation, we may turn to the already hinted 
conditions among actors and directors. As 
Peter 3. Kyne has said—and not without 
a show of reason—the movies are not in 
their infancy, the intellectual infants are in 
the movies! 

Knowing the conditions, the aspirant who 
is above the grade of a get-rich-quick»mat- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Printed Manuscript Envelopes 
In pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed with your 
card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger 
for return purposes, with your name and address 
printed on the front. 


50 of each size, for scripts, folded twice...... $1.50 
100 of each size, for scripts, folded twice...... 2.00 
100 of each size, for scripts, folded once....... 2.50 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebr. 











LET AN EDITOR FIX IT!!! 


Typing Minor Revisions and Carbon, 50c per 1,000 
words; complete revision, $1.00. Work done under 
supervision of assistant editor of Farm and Dairy. 
Three markets suggested for each script, if desired. 
Speeches, theses, plays, etc., written to order, 


SALEM SCRIPT SERVICE 
Lock Box 137, Salem, Ohio 














FOUND—A Typing Service Unexcelled! 


This is what those say who have given me a trial. 
I correct, type, and suggest markets for your 
manuscripts. Prompt service. Reasonable rates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write: 


A. W. COLEMAN, Allendale, S. C. 











POETS, ATTENTION! 
Your poem and photograph in handsome edition of 
verse with the work of ninety-nine other poets. 
A copy of book absolutely free to you. Chance of 
a lifetime for broad distribution of your poem. 
For full particulars write at once to 


MAY M. DUFFEE, 
217 East St., Washington C. H., Ohio 











WRITERS! Let me type your manu- 
scripts; guaranteed work by a professional 
author’s typist. 75c per thousand words. 
Carbon copy free. 

M. E. VICKERS, 
1252 Park St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











WRITERS: Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed 

for publication by college graduate of some literary 
experience. Special attention given to revision and 
correction of manuscripts for inexperienced writers. 
Low rates. Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms, samples, 
etc., on request. 


MARIAN J. HOWSER, Author’s Agent, 
Tyronza, Arkansas 











WRITERS! 


The most successful authors feel the need of, and 
use, a literary agent. If your manuscripts are good 
there is no reason why they should not sell. Let me 
revise, type, and place your work while you use this 
time to write future stories. Moderate rates. 


D. LANGLEY BLUM, 
Forty East Third St., New York City. 














“U” WRITE — “I” TYPE 
AUTHOR’S TYPING SERVICE 
513 W. Gray, 

Elmira, New York 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 
double-spaced, and accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope for return. We use poems 
as fillers. Material is reported on within two 
weeks, and payment, which varies according to 
the type of material, author, etc., is made on 

acceptance.” ——" 

John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St., New York 
City. Editor, John Martin. Monthly; 40c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “Our files are overstocked with 
material of every kind at present, and we are 
buying practically nothing. The only thing we 
can consider for some time to come are articles 
describing ‘Things-to-Make.’ We are also over- 
stocked with poetry. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two to three weeks, and payment of 
four to five dollars a thousand words is made 
on acceptance.” a 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
City. Editor, Thomas B. Wells. Monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use short stories, 
4,000 to 7,000 words, also short lyrical poems. 
We report on manuscripts within one week, and 
pay on acceptance.” 

Mystery Magazine, 168 W. 
City. Editor, Lu. Senarens. Semi-monthly ; lic 
a copy. “We need detective stories of from 1,501) 
to 12,000 words. We report on material in about 
thirty days, and pay according to merit of ma- 
terial, on acceptance.” 


23rd St., New York 


Master Craft Publishing Co., 374 West Superior 
3t., Chicago, Ill. Editor, C. Victor Young. “We 
are greeting card and motto publishers, and buy 
verses suitable for such use, but at the present 
time’ we are inundated with a perfect deluge of 
material from all over the country. We shall not 
be in the market for any material, unless most 
unusual or specially requested, for about three 
months. Our rate of payment is twenty-five 
cents a line, on acceptance.” 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 55 East Main St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Monthly; 
2he a copy; $2.00 a year. “We could use articles 
on fur farming, ginseng growing, woodcraft, taxi- 
dermy, and different kinds of tanning—but are 
full up with hunting and trapping stories—con- 
tinually coming in gratis by our readers, so we 
are buying very little. We report on manuscripts 
in from three to six weeks, and pay, according 
to the value of the article to us, on acceptance.” 

Missouri Ruralist, 2206 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor, John F. Case. Semi-monthly; 5c a copy; 
50c a year. “We depend almost entirely on Mis- 
souri prepared material and Missouri agricultural 
news. When anything outside is desired we are 
in touch with the men whom we wish to prepare 
this material for us. Just now anyone submitting 
manuscripts is wasting his postage and annoying 
us, since our needs cannot be cared for by those 
not in close touch with our style and needs.” 

Toilet Requisites, 225 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. Editor, Norman E. White. “We are a 
high-class business magazine, published in the 
interest of the toilet goods industry. We are par- 
ticularly receptive to well-written articles from 
150 to 2,000 words, describing displays, advertis- 


ing plans and novel merchandising methods, actu- 
ally practiced by a department stores’ toilet goods 
department, a progressive drug store or perfume 
shop. We include perfumes, powders, cold 
creams, combs, brushes, rouges, compacts and 
such articles. Of these, perfumes lead the list. 
It would be well for the prospective writer to 
keep these products in mind in preparing manu- 
scripts, together with their market, which is prac- 
tically limited to women. Long, rambling or 
apoleget ic preludes are not wanted. Nor are 
articles padded to unwieldy proportions. We like 
articles in which natural dialogue is interpolated 
and interviews with progressive toilet goods buy- 
ers of department stores. We insist upon some- 
thing which approaches literary excellence, Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at the rate of one 
cent a word, and sample copies of the magazine 
are sent upon request.” 


The Torchbearer (for girls ten to seventeen 
years of age), published by Lamar & Barton, 81) 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. “At the present time 
we are especially in need of short stories of 2,500 
to 3,000 words. Many writers who are attempt- 
ing this field of fiction fail because they do not 
make a serious study of their subject. The 
average fifteen- year- -old girl of today is not in- 
terested in some timid little situation that has to 
do with petty jealcusies, picnics and parties. She 
is demanding adventurous, out- — door fiction 
that pictures to her some of the larger activities 
in which she and her companions are taking a 
most prominent part. She wants something that 
she can pass across the table to her sixteen-year- 
old brother without fear of his ridicule. She con- 
fesses that she often picks up his paper and en- 
joys everything it contains, and she thinks it is 
about time that something occasionally slips into 
her paper which will interest him. She can see 
no reason why both boy and girl characters should 
not take part in ‘girls’ stories’, but she prefers 
that this be done in a natural, wholesome sort 
of way. Our rates are from $7.00 to $10.00 a 
thousand words, and we pay generally within two 
weeks after receipt of manuscript. We are par- 
ticularly interested in the writer who is trying to 
get a start, and we give every piece of material 
which comes into our office our most careful 
and sympathetic consideration.” 


} A O. Box 1426, Boise, Idaho. 
This magazine, the official organ of the Intermoun- 


Motor Express, 


tain States Truckmen & Auto Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, has been published as a four-page monthly 
for a year. It will now be enlarged to 48 pages, 
and the staff wishes to get in touch with writers 
who can meet our needs. “We want short articles 
on everything of interest to men who operate 
motor vehicles for hire. Special preference will be 
given to articles telling how some one has over- 
come a common difficulty. We want personality 
stories of men and women who have made a suc- 
cess, but these must always be accompanied by a 
statement from the subject of the article saying 
that he has read and approved the interview. We 
want good photographs. No serials will be used, 
but we want a good story, about 3,000 words, 
humorous preferred, for each issue. Decisions will 
be prompt, and payment made on the 1(th of the 
month following acceptance. Minimum rates, one- 
half cent a word; $2.00 for photos. Higher rates 
will be paid for good short articles.” 
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Radio Broadcast, Garden City, New York. 
Arthur H. Lynch. Issued monthly; 35c a 
i "34.00 a year. “We use clear and complete 
itions of new or especially effective circuits 
or uses for apparatus. Humor, when the object 
js not merely to appear funny, but to present some 
phase ef radio in an attractive and amusi: 1g way. 
The same applies to drawings. Especially inter- 
ested in good photographs showing how radio is 
heing used, (1) commercially, that is aboard ship, 
shore stations, in business houses; (2) personali- 
ties in the public eye and their relation to radio; 
(3) photographs of radio subjects which combine 
interest with good pictorial compositicn. No 
fiction. Helpful technical articles on how and why 
of radio, or how radio may be made of more use 
tov everyone are available, but they must be con- 
structive and dependably informative. We report 
1 manuscripts ten days after receipt, and pay on 
yication. 
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Some English Markets 


PRESS, Ltd. 39 Long Acre, 


ODHAM’S 
England, publish the following 


| onc jon, W.C.2, 





PAN. Monthly. A fiction magazine requiring 
short stories of 1,600-5,000 words in length. All 
tories are selected for their merits, whether the 
suthors be famous or unknown. Love, adventure, 
rt, business and detective stories, with strong 
are always in demand. Payment by ar- 









TWENTY STORY MAGAZINE. Monthly. 
\n all fiction magazine, requiring short stories 
from 3,000-15,000 words. Stories are 
selected for their merits whether the authors be 
famous or unknown. Love, adventure, sport, 
business and detective stories, strong plots. Pay- 
arrangement. 
Monthly. A fiction magazine 
short stories of 2,000 to 15,000 words in 
All stories are selected for their merits 
the authors are famous or unknown. 
hutions must carry a powerful love interest 
main essential. Adventure, sport, and 
less stories, with strong plots, are required. 
nt by arrangement. (All contributions for 
three magazines should be addressed to 
Fiction Editor, Odham’s Press, Ltd., 39 
2 Acre, W.C.2). 






ment by 


ROMANCE. 


requiring 











IDEAL HOME. Monthly. 
00 or 1,200 words are considered. 
deal with the home or garden. 
ages £2 2s. a thousand words. 


Articles of about 
They should 


Payment aver- 


Fes BULL. Weekly. 
tions are considered, and, 
promp tly at liberal rates. Each article should be, 
as possible, a “human story,” dealing with 
ie real life incident of sharp topical interest. 
he most suitable length for articles is a column 
of 700 words, but paragraphs varying in length 
trom 10 to 300 words may also be submitted. 


Outside contribu- 
if accepted, paid for 





as fa 





Weekly. Devoted to the 


PASSING SHOW. 
ht Humorous article jokes, 


side of life. 
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vementin three hours. - 
« Write G.J.Ozment 80, St. Louis. Mo. 
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“GREETING CARD VERSE 
That Has Sold—and Why” 
My new book—$1.00. Artistic. gold-lettered covers, 
nearly seventy sample verses, full instructions, long 
list of markets, and verse magazines. Greeting verse 
revised, helpful hints given, 36 lines $1.00; enclose 
postage with verse. 
WRIGHT FIELD 

1201 McKinley, Yakima, Washington 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Errors in grammar and 
spelling corrected. Rates and first page 
sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 


Authors’ Representative 





Hillsboro, Iowa. 











different scientific principle. 


NUHAND IS the shortest shorthand ever in- 


vented—measured by what it rep- 
resents. Guaranteed 100% legible when cold, weeks. years 
after writing. We invite you to test its speed. Its 
regularity and simplicity will amaze you. Based on a 
(No shading, ruling, etc.) 
You can learn the system in 3 weeks. It’s complete in 
the New Revised Manual, and only $1 postpaid. Address 
NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 








The Writers’ Office 


Box 32, Quincy, IIl. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED. 


Sample and terms on request. 











AUTHORS! Let the Salem Typing Bureau 
type your manuscripts. 40c per thousand 
words. One carbon copy. Revising done 
upon request at reasonable rates. 

SALEM TYPING BUREAU 
229 W. Warmoth &t., Salem, Il. 











VERSE, SONG POEMS TYPED. 2 cents 
per line. All orders amounting to $1.00 
or over, one short verse or song poem 
typed free. 

IMOGENE GRIFFIN, 
182 Atkins Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 











AUTHORS — WRITERS 
Manuscripts correctly and neatly typewrit- 
ten, ready to send to the publisher. All 
work with one carbon copy. 50c per thou- 
sand words. Poems, 2c per line. 

MABEL RAUSCH 


Lewiston, Minnesota 
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WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


Valuable Money-Making Field 


‘Iry it! Mail us stories or ideas in any FORM at once 
for FREE examination, criticism, and advice. We give 
our honest services to amateurs who would convert their 
thoughts into DOLLARS. No experience necessary. 

WE COPYRIGHT STORIES TO PROTECT AUTHORS! 
Our Editoriat Service is supervised by a nationally known 
— Picture director, critic, novelist, and photoplay 

: Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 
154 Nassau Streef, New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 





Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 





TheWriter’s Digest Service Department 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ 


sets of manuscript pape: -nvelopes, etc., at 


your price of $1.50 a set. 


witticisms, topical skits, light verse and crisp 
amusing fictions from 300 to 1,100 words. Ideas 
well paid for. Payment 2% guineas a thousand 
words and upwards. 


LONDON MAIL. Weekly. Short personal 
paragraphs are consdered; also stories of either 
(about) 600 to 1,400 words. No verse. Mini- 
mum payment: £2 2s. a thousand words. 


All contributions for John Bull, Passing Show, 
London Mail and Ideal Home, should, in each 
case, be addressed to the Editor. 


WRITING THE MOVIES OF 
TODAY 


(Continued from page 53) 
toid—and this article is intended for those 
of intelligence — should study the releases 
for “picture values.” Such stories as The 
Beautiful and Damned” well illustrate the 
point. Although this feature was taken 
from a novel, the real significance of the 
book was eliminated. For the book dealt 


with the gradual downward plunge of two 
modern, young people from the heights of- 
wealth, beauty, and social position to the 
depths of social disaster and ugliness. Now, 


while poverty and age and misfortune are 
“picture value,” ugliness is not. Picture 
actors can not be allowed to appear ugly! 
Thus, the story, although screenable as 
written, was altered to conform to the edict 
of mattoid producers. “Picture value” is 
not everything which can be screened as 
written. 

If this be thought a pessimistic or 
harshly personal view, let me hasten to 
justify my position. First, I do not antici- 
pate a survival of the pregegt-day pro- 
ducers. About ninety per cent of them 
must give place to the newer personnel of 
the incoming intelligent movie. Second, | 
have no personal quarrel with individual 
producers; my remarks take in a class, 
a tendency, a defect. That they should be 
misconstrued by certain persons whose oxen 
are gored by them is, perhaps, natural; but 
time will show who is right. 

By the intelligent movie, I have no refer- 
ence to the high-brow or “intelligentsia” 
freak pictures. I mean merely the produc- 
tion of stories which shall have a certain 
psychological value added to the action, 
physical, or “picture” yalues of the day. 
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This combination is certain to arrive sooner 
or later—probably sooner. 

‘he modern movie as an art for authors 
is largely conditioned on that arrival; on 
the period when “picture value” means that 
which is screenable within the bounds of 
censorship. Even censorship will be lib- 
eralized as a reaction from the idiocies of 
the past. All these rejected stories, many 
of which are superior to filmed products, 
will then have an opportunity. 

The canny author of the day who has a 
really original and forceful plot will do well 
to turn it to other channels, such as the 
magazine or book publishers; while the 
author who has a strong (sometimes a 
synonym for “rotten”) melodramatic plot, 
old of situation, loaded with “hokum,” but 
having withal a certain novelty of detail 
or characterization, may find that he has the 
desired “picture value.” 





HOW TO WRITE SATIRICAL 
HUMOR 
(Con‘inued from page 25) 

Woman's Home Companion (when the 
Postscript page was a humor page), Coun- 
try Geatleman, Spur, and numerous others. 
And when the present editor of THE Writ- 
ek’s Dicest was at the editorial helm of Car- 
toons Magazine and Wayside Tales, some 
years ago, I even sold him some twenty-five 
or thirty brief signed and unsigned con- 
tributions! I do not know just how many 
satirical humor pieces I have sold in all, 
but the number runs up into the thousands. 

The more you write the easier it is to 
write—and to write just what you know will 
sell. Writing is a business. A swelled head 
won't make a swelled pocket-book. College 
education means nothing to editors unless 
you can write what they want. Thousands 
of self-important new graduates have their 
literary lights trimmed by the editors every 
year and seek other lines of employment. 

Study human nature. Learn to know 
peop:e as they are, not as they pretend to 
be, or seem. Virgins who raise eyebrows 
as though deeply shocked at mention of 
some risque book may have the book in a 
bureau drawer at home for midnight stimu- 
lation in the seclusion of their sleeping 
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Announcing - - 


PERFECT TYPING 
SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS — POEMS — 
SCENARIOS 
50c PER THOUSAND WORDS, 
CARBON COPY FREE 
Samples On Request 


STANLEY A. A. STOTZ 
3721 West Chestnut St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
“‘There Is No Better Typing’’ 








AUTHORS and WRITERS — Will type 
accurately, quickly and neatly your manu- 
scripts for publication. Prompt service 
and low rates. Write for particulars. 

HELEN M. HALING, 
2163 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! 

Let B. M. Bowers increase your chances of accept- 
ance. Manuscripts and scenarios revised by our staff 
of competent proof-readers. 

Manuscripts, $1.00 per M words, 
Scenarios, $2.00 per M words. 

All work done under the personal supervision of 

B. M. Bowers. ‘ 
PARKE SERVICE BUREAU 
15 E. 40th St., Room 707, New York City, N. Y. 














DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 
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Song Writers! 





How are Make yoursong snappy 
Your and smart by means of 


clever, unusual rhymes. 
Rhymes ? That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





‘Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


: 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





We wea ae Ss a OB eee eee eee eee eee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s ‘Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 


Name 
Street. 
City 


robes. Women who would censure a man 
severely for telling a story not at all im- 
proper will sometimes tell stories to those 
of their own sex which wou!d make his tale 
seem like a Sunday school yarn. Men who 
congratulate you on a business deal may 
call you a fool to your back. Some of those 
who pose as moralists couldn't be trusted 
with a school girl. People who ardenth 
inquire into the details of a!l family trou- 
bles, using apparent sympathy as their mo- 
tive, are usually prompted by nothing more 
than curiosity and a general desire to broad- 
cast what they can get. Surface bromides 
do not necessarily mean anything. You get 
the kernel for your satirical humor, very 
frequently, not from the truth of what a 
person says, but from the satirical humor 
of what they say, as it impresses you, from 
your study of the person. 


SOME MECHANICAL SUGGES. 
TIONS 
(Continued from page 20) 
if laid out a full length and the fold re- 
mains sufficiently in evidence to serve its 
purpose even though other manuscripts and 
carbons are laid on top. Then if the story 
begins to grow travel stained before it can 
be placed satisfactorily, | revamp it with 
the previously prepared pages. 
The Folder 

It is easy to refer to carbon copies, cor- 
respondence regarding the story, the extra 
pages mentioned above and so forth if all 
are placed together in an improvised folder 
before filing away in the drawer. This folder 
may be made of cover paper if you are 
feeling “flush,” but since many of the maga- 
zines come out in approximately letter size 
it is easy to dissect one or more of them and 
use the double leaves thus obtained, which 
answer just as well for a cover. The name 
of the manuscript should be written across 
the face of this cover. While you are look- 
ing up new markets your traveling copies of 
your stories will be well preserved if you 
tile them in one of these folders. Contrary 


to many opinions, sometimes a few weeks 


rest in a drawer does a story good, for you 
are able to see it from a new angle and new 
and varied markets for it occur to you. 
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Trimming the Manuscript a Red Hair 


Many times, too, the life of a copy may 
be prolonged by having the edges trimmed 
‘ust a hair—a red hair, as one of my print- 
ing friends put it—meaning a little more 
than an ordinary trim. Any printer will 
do this for you for little or no charge if 
you seek him out when his cutter isn’t too 
busy with rush orders. After trimming, 
the manuscript is ready for several more 
trips unless it encounters a rock crusher 
impersonating editor. 


Cleaning the Type—Page Volstead 
Prohibition is making a race of inventors, 
rat least adaptors. For cleaning type since 
pure alcohol is expensive and hard to obtain 
| have been using ordinary spirits of cam- 
phor which contains eighty-six per cent 
alcohol. It is strictly non-poisonous and 
not injure the type. Wood alcohol, 
which is often recommended for this pur- 
‘ose, is too potent and too dangerous a 
poison to have about the house or office. 
Not that the despairing author would drink 
it over a rejection slip, perhaps, but acci- 
Besides, its odor is sick- 
eningly offensive. A piece of cloth on the 
end of a tooth brush is effective for apply- 
ing the camphor. The bristles of the brush 
1 cloth down into all the crevices 
of the type and cleanse it 


dents do happen. 


and crannies 
thoroughly. 
Reducing Ribbon Cost 
Typewriter ribbon expense may be cut 
down to almost nothing by visiting a multi- 
grapher, if there is one in your town or 
nearby. After he has run off a few thou- 
sand letters his ribbons are worthless to 
him and he will be glad to give you several 
of them for fifty cents or a dollar. His 
ribbons are about seven and a half or eight 
inches wide and with ordinary shears you 
may cut from each of them several ribbons 
of typewriter width. Usually he has used 
up the center pretty badly and your best 
ribbons will come from the edges. On two 
of these you will have a selvedge on one 
‘ide. In inserting these ribbons in the type- 
Writer vou will get better results if you let 
this selvedge be the upper edge. Cut care- 





To Authors and Writers: Insure your suc- 
cess by having your work properly pre- 
pared. We specialize in expert typing 
and revising of manuscripts, poetry, etc. 
Particulars furnished upon request. 


Service Revising and Typing Bureau, 
114 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AUTHORS—Let us type your manuscripts; 
All work guaranteed by professional 
authors’ typists; also revising. Write: 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE, 

1654 N. Alabama, No. 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Manuscripts Typed in form required for 
publication. Errors in punctuation, gram- 
mar and spelling corrected. Suggestions, 
criticisms, revisions made. 

F. M. FLAHERTY 
6503 Newgard Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











WRITERS: Dependable manuscript copy- 
ing done at low rates. Accuracy and 
neatness assured. Write for full infor- 


mation. 
GRACE McADAMS, 
315 7th Ave., No. Nashville, Tenn. 














One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who 1s actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 

SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 

$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 
(Established 1916) 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should read and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 


Our regular trade edition of Miss Bridgart’s helpful 
book has been exhausted, but during the period of 
the Short Story Contest which we are conducting 
(see page 1) we are making it possible to obtain the 

“Subscribers’ Edition,” distribution of which we have 
been obliged to restrict to subscribers only, 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short stury. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book, 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(Tf you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1.) 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 











fully so as to keep a straight edge. This 
will prevent fraying or raveling when yoy 
begin to type. Multigraph ribbons come in 
many colors, 
black the most acceptable. These ribbons 
are perfectly satisfactory if cut properly and 
save many dollars in the course of a year in 
return for a few minutes’ labor. 


INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 

(Continued from page 23) t 
of sublimity in tragedy! Nobility lies hid- 
den in the depths of excruciating sacrifice. 
The greatest sacrifice is death itself. Pathos 
is more lovely than gladness. Clowns 
laughs while great souls weep! I hold no 
brief for tragedy; I am an optimist in all 
things. But I confess to some animus 
toward the t. b. m., the happy-ending hound, 
the horde afraid to look life in the face, 
the cake-eaters, et al. 

Now we have it: A novel should have 
an entertaining fiction story with a universal 
appeal. 

So, in the first place, our prospective nov- 
elist must have a story to tell. This sounds 
very simple, but when we add that we must 
have a story capable of enduring tor say one 
hundred thousand words and be worthy of 
such a volume of verbiage, it should put a 
different complexion on things. 

A novel should contain the narrative con- 
cerning a dramatic segment of the life or 
lives of selected people, if not the complete 
life of one of them. But this life must bea 
plotted or planned life. It must be fiction- 
ized. Just as we take and cultivate a plant 
or flower by fertilizing the soil, ploughing 
the ground, removing debris and unassimi- 
lable matter, planting the seed, taking out 
the weeds and foreign growth and there- 
after taking such steps only that will concen- 
trate on the health, grow th and fruition of it. 

We must remember in a novel—as in all 
fiction, for that matter—that we do not 
merely relate the history of a movement, Of 
work out a theme, or describe or chronicle 
a series of events. Rather, we select certain 
characters who are shuttled in and out ol 
our theme, battling for or against it and 
symbolizing the forces and reactions con- 

tained in the idea of the material itself. 
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The simplest requirement of a story is 
that it must be interesting. So we must 
choose an interesting theme to begin with, 
create interesting characters to continue and 
develop an interesting denouement to end 
with, We employ the term in a catholic 
sense; interest must be universal. Interest 
isa mental attitude, not necessarily an emo- 
tional predisposition. Your reader may dis- 
like your story premise, he may detest your 
characters, he may have no sympathy with 
the ending—for his own personal problem, 
for his friends and for his case. Yet they 
may be so admirably conceived, created and 
executed within the lines for which they 
were purposed that their recreation may 
elicit nothing but admiration, delight, and 
praise. Do we love the Hunchback of Notre 
Dame for himself, or the novel, “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” because of its 
sheer sweep of genius in recreation? Bill 
Sykes is a factual horror, but a literary de- 
light! Dora is an impossible physical asso- 
ciate but a continual joy viewed in the life 
of David Copperfield. 

herefore, in essaying to begin your 
your novel do not be afraid of drawing 
characters in your fiction story simply be- 
cause they would not be invited to occupy a 
sociable place in your actual life. 

I shall discuss “The Novel As Emotional 
History’ next month, 


THE KEY TO YOUR PLAY 
(Continued from page 10) 

reason that there is not room in the short 
play for very many characters, there is not 
space for more than one mood. The only 
sort of play which may combine many ele- 
ments is what I call the straight play of 
modern life, like “The Circle.” It is not a 
tragedy, but neither is it a comedy exactly. 
lt may have humor and pathos, serious- 
hess, adventure, a bit of farce, irony, even 
the near approach to tragedy. It is too sin- 
tere to be called melodrama. It is just 
plain, everyday, commonplace life made 
meresting. Perhaps it is the C Major key 
ot the drama. 

_The same unwritten laws hold good prac- 
tically in all the arts. If an architect is 


song to plan a building he has in mind the 
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Why not let us supply your paper needs? 
100 Sheets K. V. P. Bond, 8% x 11. 
100 Second Sheets. 
25 Outgoing Craft Envelopes. 
25 Return Craft Envelopes. 
for $1.25, postpaid, anywhere in the U. S, 


TRIO SUPPLY CO., 
602 North DeWitt St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
























SONG POEMS 
Typed and Revised by a Professional Writer, $1.00 
(money order or check). Lyrics typed without re- 
vision, 50c. Carbon copy furnished free. Enclose 
stamps for return of manuscript. Special attention to 
new writers, 
AMBROSE H. THOMAS, 

P. O. Box 327, Norwalk, Ohio 






















MANUSCRIPTS perfectly typed to com- i 
ply with editorial requirements. Prompt, ; 
efficient service. Samples and terms on 


request. 
LUCY W. ADAMS H 
Authors’ Typist iH 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 












I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 
SPECIAL OFFER—Free constructive criticism 
and carbon copy. MSS. of all kinds typed, 40 cents 
per 1000 words. The best service. One trial will 
convince you. Revisions, corrections, etc. 
The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 
733 S. 36th St., South Bend, Ind. 
















































The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 








Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 

















eo 









—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 









The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane, 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


HOW fo Syndicaté Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 





———— The magazine 


sections of our 
HOW TO SYNDICATE modern  newspa- 
MANUSCRIPTS pers offer an un- 

By FELIX J. KOCH 





limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the. writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a_e few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by w riting for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points that will 
help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid, 








use which the structure will be put to. (That 
is like the idea of your play.) He decides 
upon a certain style of architecture and he 
knows better than to mix things up. He 
doesn’t put a steeple on a Greek temple. 
Sir Christopher Wren, I believe, was the 
only one who ever did that successfully, 
and even so, it is bad art. He will not intro- 
duce Greek pillars into a Gothic cathedral 
and he will not add a Norman tower toa 
Colonial house So a musician keeps to his 
theme; if he is composing a funeral march 
he may, like Chopin, introduce a happier 
air to indicate memories or resignation or 
hope, but he will not insert a waltz into a 
funeral dirge. Just so a painter is very 
particular about his composition and color- 
scheme. He will not paint a picture of still 
life against a background depicting the 
battle of San Juan Hill. Certainly a drama- 
tist should be no less fastidious. 

If you will exonerate me from egotism | 


can best illustrate all I have been saying by _ 


using examples from my own little plays. 
At least I can show the intention. 

In “The Gate of Wishes,” first published 
in Poet Lore, the love-theme is used poetic- 
ally with the element of symbolism intro- 
duced. Two young people go for a walk 
in the woods on Hallowe’en. They are both 
wishing for love, and as they become aware 
of each other’s love they hear the song of 
the fairies and finally see the wee folk who 
however are not actually introduced to the 
view of the audience at all. Joy is the key- 
note and I used the fairies as the final sym- 
bol, the chord of joy. 

In “A Fan and Two Candlesticks” the 
time is the Georgian period, one of polished 
manners and extreme artificiality. I wrote 
the play in rhymed couplets, a form of verse 
very generally used at that time. The play 
is a trifle, purposely so, like one of the orna- 
ments of the period. I made it as light as 
I possibly could. The key-note is prettiness. 

Quite the reverse of this is “The Shad- 
owed Star,” first published by the Consun- 
ers’ League. The theme of the play is thal 
the Christmas star symbolizing Christ’ 
benevolence, sympathy, humanity, is hidden 
by mankind’s thoughtlessness and selfish- 
ness. It is a dark cloudy Christmas eve 
and the scene is a squalid room in a tent 
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ment. Only the desire of a senile old 
woman for kindness and happiness is intro- 
duced to make poverty, helplessness, illness, 
and inhumanity all the more pathetically 
ugly and tragic 

“The Dress Rehearsal of Hamlet’ 
meant to be pure farce, a take-off on ama- 
teur theatricals. My intention was to ex- 
clude everything sensible from the play. 
It had no order, no cohesion. Its key-note 
ismess. (And one director after producing 
it wrote to me feelingly that I must have 
had a good deal of experience in coaching 
plays!) 

The theme of “The Weak-End” is that 
of the indefatigable match-maker who runs 
amuck of the uncontrovertable inclination 
of young persons to marry those they fall 
in love with. My purpose all the way 
through this farce-comedy was to introduce 
as many obstacles as possible. 


is 


So, if you are writing a farce, make your 
actors take themselves seriously but don’t 
you take them seriously. If you are writ- 
ing a tragedy, you must keep an attitude 
of respect toward your play and the char- 
acters. The whimsical has its place and so 
has the realistic but not in the same play— 
unless the author is a J. M. Barrie, and even 
at that there are those who think Sir James 
Matthew is sentimental. 


YOU AFRAID OF WORDS? 


(Continued from page 8) 


ARE 


hastily quitted sitting room: “Excited 
light of Mrs. Wilfer’s legs, of Miss Bella’s 
‘f Mr. George Sampson’s legs.”” These 
interpolations give a perfect picture in the 
possible and most humorous words, 
of the interest the whole Wilfer family is 
in what is transpiring, in an entirely 
and different way. 


legs, ( 
lewest 


taking 


teariess 


Supposing Dickens Had Said 

Suppose instead, Dickens had been afraid 
of his words and had written at great 
length: “The Wilfer family and_ their 
guest, Mr. George Sampson, gathered 
quickly at the head of the stairs, more or 
less out of sight, where they listened with 
keen interest to the conversation taking 





99 McNaughton St. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
Rochester, N. Y. 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ee 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 














AUTHORS: 


manu- 
protes- 


Let me type your 
scripts. Work guaranteed by a 
sional author’s typist. 

AUTHORS’ TYPIST 

959 21st Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 














~ 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED as you would like it. 
Slight editorial revision if desired, Straight typing 
50c per 1000 words, one carbon. ates for re- 
vision in accordance with amount desired. Eleven 
years’ newspaper and editorial experience is back 
of this offer to you, 

MABEL E, GRAVES 
1213 Santa Barbara Street Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 
AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era 
trated articles 


Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 

describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,”’ which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sampk 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


$2.85; 
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place in the hallway below, and leaned sur- 


ge one lig ual ae ook > er. | Teptitiously over the balustrade the better to 
sonal attention and return promptly. understand the words uttered. Finally 


EDNA HERRON upon hearing the Boffins invited into the N 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. sitting room, they rushed away to make 
Chicago, Illinois themselves tidy and presentable for com- 

pany’—or something equally snappy and les 

LYRICS full of pep. It wouldn’t have made Li 

Written, Revised and Corrected by a half as pleasant reading, nor would the Less 

; professional writer. situation have gotten over to the reader — 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. with half as much enjoyment and punch as Less 

ARTHUR R. GRIFFIN just the straightforward use of simple am 

156 East 35th Street Brooklyn, N. Y-| words, expressing just what was happening Less 

be 

€ 























_ * above stairs as seen by Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, 
Authors and Writers: Manuscripts revised Kipling’s simple, forceful using of sim- 
and typed. Poems, songs, etc., also type- iis ; , a 
written. Write for terms. Experts to ple, forceful words is one of his delights 
handle your work. whether in poetry or prose. And just sup- Less¢ 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE pose the Elephant’s Child, for instance, ~~ 
1005 E. Armour Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. hadn’t said, “This is too butch for be.” Lessc 


Supposing, instead, Kipling had _painstak- 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED ingly written it with painful punctilious- 
We wish to buy direct from author. A few ness: “This is too much for me, said the 
good, original photoplays for new produc- Elephant’s Child, through his exceedingly 
tion. If you have an interesting story write "a kaa ae 
for prices and particulars. ong and homely nose. 
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Words, like fire, are good servants but 
bad masters. Treat them with respect, but 
don’t let them patronize you. Shuffle them 
around and make them do your will re- 
gardless. If you do, you'll get a hearing 

Writers, do you want to keep your readers icke ror" — | va a x 
deltal as aek ak eengeed ties! Be quicke r, you ll be really loved by your pub 
you want to know how to get suspense into your lic and you'll make a few tired editors 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be - s x 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest somewhere or other sit up and take notice, 


of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they ‘ 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying no matter how jaded they may be, nor how 


2 surfeited. 

“The 36 Dramatic re ee 
Situations INSPIRATION 

By GEORGES POLTI 


‘Situations Wanted! 





1 - 4 

By Maup Woop HEnry. 
This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 

possible situations—and combinations of situations. No The while he types 

matter what your story may be—romance, humor, Ri, i 

tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in Man smokes vile pipes, 

this book by a famous French author you have a com- : ss 

plete guide to what situation to use and how and where A substitute for fabled muse; 


to use it. : 1 
He claims the bowl 


A Short Cut to Success Doth soothe his soul 

With this volume at your side you can thrill your And often helps him words to choose. 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder A woman types 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable oe Sit oe se 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. heut aid of pipes, 


She can not smoke but often chews 
A stick of gum— 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST Which helps her some, _ : 
CINCINNATI, OHIO In picking out right words to use. oo 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 





THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





—— 


List of the Lessons 


son 1. Newspaper Correspond- 
ag a Proalaiar Field. ” 
What News Is, 

News Sources, 

How to “Handle” the 


Lesson 2. 

Lesson 3. 

Lesson 4. 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

How to Prepare Copy. 

General Instructions, 

Lesson 9. What to Avoid, 

Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 

Where to Sell It. 


Lesson 7, 
Lesson 8. 


Lesson 11. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
touse them, This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syndi cating, but about how to do it. 

“The Vriter’s Question and 

r Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 

hor of “The Ideal Course in 

Story Writing,” answers, 

in a sim iple, concise way, the thou- 

sand and one questions that bother 

the new writer—such as whether 

you should write to the editor when 

him a manuscript, etc. 

tw ave you hours of looking 

through books and magazines for 

the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











| “A” Coupon 


an R'S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentle nme: Please send me the 

. IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITIN iG AND CORRESPOND- 
ERCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
nd enter my name on THE 


W RITER'S DIGEST list for one 


year. I will pay the postman $5 | 


upon receipt of the Course, and I 
reserve the privilege of returning 
ot Ce se at the end of five days 
U it is 


and receive my money back, 


10t all you claim it to be | 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is. why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by. men who have wet good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. et this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to ust DAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. f you are already a subscriber to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we will ene your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if you desire. 

In place of THE WRITER'S DIGEST we will send you two im- 
ortant books for writers—“‘How to Syndicate SegueeryS ” by Felix 

Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book, by Harry V. 
fartin,’ Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 
the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” ou valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. e Course and the two books, use the 


“B” COUPON. 


Both books will give 
To get 


“B? ‘COUPON 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, = Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndi icate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course, 























Cut Down Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Let us help you make them right before 
you send them out. You have been too close to the story—it is hard for you to see 
it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imperfections that may 
stand between the manuscript and its sale. 

In such cases your stories need constructive criticism—they need to be analyzed 
critically to discover the faws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, and 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization; and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. This 
must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have been 
through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL GIVES HONEST CRITICISM 


Our Criticism Department is com- This means that every manuscript 
posed of people who can tell you how’ which is received is read and criticized 
to write because they have learned to just as carefully as though it were the 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo-_ critic’s own work. This does not mean 
ple who have failed to make good them- that we guarantee favorable criticism. 
selves. They are people with a deep Our critics assume that you do not just 
interest in the other writer’s problems, want compliments, regardless of the 
and who therefore take a keen joy in’ merit of your work. If your work is 
helping to solve them. They are people, good, we tell you so and suggest a list of 
too, who know the market and can give’ suitable markets. If it is faulty, we like- 
valuable advice about selling your manu-_ wise tell you how you can make it better. 
We guarantee HONEST CRITICISM. 


scripts. 


RATES FOR CRITICISING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low as is consistent with 
the quality of the service which we offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, 
as follows: 
Sy ENO Oe oc vine ve Gk po at Kanaan PAN Don eae oR $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words.. 1.75 
Et EI is divine cen wile Mrs Bae sae Mies © me pnkep en 2.50 
3000 to 4000 words 3.15 
I ee RN CIN og iso a tes ah ns na wens! O ame we Bele eS BORN gw le eee 3.80 

Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF: PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, Digest Typing 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, Service 
a5 cents per 1000. ; ae We also offer a Typing Serv- 
Command our services! Let us help you eliminate ice. For this the rate is 75c 

your next rejection slip. Send us your new manu- for each ae at ge 

scri --TODAY'! and songs, 2c a line. The wor 

script---1 ; JET is done by expert typists, on a 


rood « ; d tk 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST ee Gan ae sean 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT of carbon copies. 

22 East 12th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 














NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a jbe ginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C.. 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 

















